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ER Josie Sabrilowitsch 


Who Has Returned From a Triumphal European Tour. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, 
2634 Circle 


Secured 


New York 
Telephone: 


DUVAL STUDIOS, 
YORE PARIS . 
H. DUVAL 


Maestro Duval is now teaching in Italy 
VOICE OPERA CONCERT 
Carnegie Hall 

(Circle 1350) 


INC 
MILAN 


707 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musi 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private Classes 
Summer Address 


cal Art, 


Carmel, Calif 


MRS. L. TORRENS 


Ray OF SINGING 
Studios: 
New York City Tel. Plaza 2690 | 
New York Cits 
595¢ 


29 West a _ a 
40 East 19th St. 


Tel. Stu 1y vesant 


ISIDOR STRASSNER 

TEacuer 
Available 
undation 


Vioiin1st—Con vuctor— 
of American String Quartet. 
Conductor Heckscher F« 

Symphony Mrchestra. > 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tei. Foundation 7068. N.Y. C. 


Member 
for Concerts. 


MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto Vitor 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK . 
108 West 75th Street. New York City 
Telephone 9902 Trafalgar 


ints? 


M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers | 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New York 


CARL 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., 


SALVATORE iTABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice Specia 
Metropolitan Opera Hot 
Broz New York 


adway, 


1425 


ROBINSON 
VOICE AND SINGING 
H. Holbrook Curtis 


~~ ee 


PURDON 
TEACHER OF 
Co-worker with Dr 

many years 
Author of “Song Secrets. 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
Jam es Huneker said: 
golden. 
SPECIAL 
Teacher 
245 West 75th St., 


for 
Importance of 


“Mr. Robinson’s words are 
TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 

of Many Prominent Singers 

N. Y rafalgar 3651 


LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadwa; 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N 
Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 


ALICE 
N. ¥ 


Telephones 1429 


TRACY 
INSTRUCTION 
Exponent 


York 


CHARLES LI 
aed 
Certified Les hetitzky 


Hall 


Carnegie Studios, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


466 West 153rd Street, New York City 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


rEACHER OF SINGIN‘ 


JE. 


| ALBERT 


| WILLIAM THORNER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 

Voice Expert—Coach—Reperwoire 

70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 

telephone, Circle 


appointments by 1472 





| ESPER. ANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
| METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
N.Y 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member 

Academy of 

ART OF 

_ mt 


American | 
Teachers of Singing 
SINGING 


11425 Broadway, 
Tel 


25 Claremont Ave.. 4345 Cathedral | 





HUTCHISON 


bL ANO 
)M POSITION 


ANNETTE 
H Bw 7 « “ 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BABFTONS AND TEACHER 
F SINGING 
New York City 


Teac OF 
UNTERPOINT, ( 
sica Histo 
Spec “ats 

Instruction 


144 East 634 Street, 


New York | 


lios, 


MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 


FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 

Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 

Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Vorce PLacine 

GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 

Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 

311 West 85th St New York 


Tel.: Endicott 


Formerly 





Studios: _ 
025 


DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 


DEANE TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City 


6840 


175 Claremont Ave., 
Cathedral 


ane SPENCER 


16 rue des Marroniers, Paris Telephone: 


Appointments by letter only 


NEIDLINGER SEMBLE 

Mrs. William Ryne Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F.A.G.O., Organist 
RECITALS— MO ‘SICAL ES—CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street 


KATHERINE 
TEACHER 
200 West 


Phone 


| 

j 

i 
BELLAMANN 
OF SINGING 
S$7th Street, New York 
9873 


Studio: 
Circle 


LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Jersey Studio 
Place. Nutley 

Nutley 2499 


\WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR eee 
Mozart FestivaL 20C 


f Harrisburg, Pa. - 
58 West 55th Street, New York 


ottag 


‘oe 703 Steinway Hall 


Tel.: Circle 5161 


Studio 


ee 
| 
|CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
oe American School for Orchestra Players. 
ew 


CARTER 

CONDUCTOR 

New York City 
8623 


ERNEST 
COMPOSER 

69th 
Telephone: 


115 East Street 
A 


vacancies for string and wind instruments 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 


Rhinelander 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y Phone Circle 8178 


ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th St.. N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 


VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 

Phone: Riverside 0366 ° 
JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Park—North : 
Gramercy 1717 7 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF a ANY WELL KNOWN 
RTISTS 
939 Eighth Avenue, 
Columbus 1370 


61 Gramercy New York 


Telephone: 


N. 





Van Dyke Ey 
Telephone: 





7, W. Rresserc, A.A.G.O 

Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 

Liszt and 


Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, 


AND COACH 
B'lvd 


VOCAL TEACHER 


ce 310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
| Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St.. 


el. Audubon 1140 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Vorce, HarmmMony AnD 
Com Position 


28 South Portland Avenue 








Phone 2634 Penn. | 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
j 


New York City | 


New York Studio | 


Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 


Brooklyn 


|EDOARDO PETRI 


| 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 

| educators 
1425 Broadway - - - 


| Studio: New York 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 





| LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
Broadway, Studio 32, (harp 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


1425 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat CoacH—AccoMPANIST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


August Class at Norfleet ag Camp, 
Peterborough, N. 


56th Street, New ig 





ee onthe 
JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


| pratropolie an Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
Ne Pt Pennsylvania 2688 


West Circle 6322 


10N¢ 


Ss. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat axp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





|MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
| Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
| Recognized Authority on oice Development, 
Style and Diction 
_ Opera and Concert 5 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, 
Phones: 4119-2634 Roe 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Director Vocal Department 


Columbia School of Music, 


Chicago, IIl. 


MME 


Specialist in 
Special 


. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO 
voice development 
given to gradual development of 
veginners ’ Preparation for Opera, Concert and 
Church. Correction of faulty methods. Write for 

an appointment 
Studio: 123 West ‘ 
Telephone: 


(Bel Canto) 


3rd Street, 


3 New York 
River 


1436 


ide 
side 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street 


New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


Louise Carroll, Secy. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
hone Academy 540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7lst Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
Erglish, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 


























September 14, 1929 


R TOMARS | 


Q) VOICE SPECIALIST 
builds and develops 

b) voices under 

E GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 


11 West 68th St. 
Voice trials by New York 


appointment only Phone: Endicott 5654 


‘M ARGOLIS site 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jecn' music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 





MUSICAL 


1 LEVEY 


| Violin Studio 


Former leader 
E London String Quartet 


Specializing in 
CHamber Music CLasses 
Now in Europe Returning Oct.! 


HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 
Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recitai and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb. Metro. olitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 











Studio 522 Cirele 0116 





LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer , 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 

















M 851-52 CARNES HALL, N. Y. CG. 


Circle 1 
Vocal 


8 z 2 KYZER Instruction 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


: SHAFFNER 


Sie York 





28 East fon ne 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


irect Piano—Horace i School for Boys 
Dice bith Stacet. N. Tel. Circle 47: 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 











y Hall, New York Telephone} Cath 1560 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 








“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 
Conceri sone 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curxk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 





wom MOWE win 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 











BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


[DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 35 W. 
Tel. Sires. iif 





Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York N. Y. 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


s WARFORD 
* SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 











19 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 























Che Breakers 


On the Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


PREFERRED. - 


In Summer and all seasons by 
those who know and wish the best 
upon either the American or Euro 
pean Plan. 


Sensible rates withal. 
Hillman Management. 











KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHEK OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 








COURIER 


BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 42d St., N.Y. 


BLEAKLEY 
SOPRANO 
Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: 2589 Susquehanna 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. ‘Teacher of lwueille 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E. MacGONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano 











Brownsville, Texas 





JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informel Music 


Roland A. Gibson, 231 EB. 13th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
NOW IN EUROPE 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


Mét.: 








Chicago 


3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers, 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, 
Calif. 
Address 
Care of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 


Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 


JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 








Manager, 640 Lyon & Healy 
Bidg., Chicago. Harrison 5182 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicot 











K RAF T 


“a 
T 
a Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
U 
RK 


Associated with Frank La Forge 


14 West 68th St. New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


rt Or; 


Organist ae Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Overa Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
305 West 92nd St., N. ¥Y. Tel.: Riverside 7184 


{ BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Hil. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





let 











Soprano 


Concerts 





Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Strupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 








PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
BARONESS 


OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children a Specialty 

Srupio: 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City 

25 East 17th St. Phone: Bh 





Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N.Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 








RUDOLPH REUTER 


Plankst == — 
IN AMERICA 1929-1830 


Heense!l & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 pence Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 160th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven oses. New York 


SERGEI 


D>) KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 














MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
“‘Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”"—N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 
144 West 86th Street, New York 


Telephone: 0692 Susquehanna 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 








Studio: 
1425 Broadway (Room 43) New York 
(Visuola Exponent) 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 





Concert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “c= 


616 Steinway Hall, Wednesdays 
Phone: Circle 5833 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


Address—15 Weer tith St.. N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 





Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND COnCenT Fanon 
Soloist—St. Vincent Ferrer 


Vocal Studio-202 W 79 St, N.Y C. Tel. Endicott 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 

Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8916 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singin 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in. Moscow and leading 
opera houses in Italy ~ Ming 

Serafin and Kousse 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way a 734 St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 


Studio: 44 West 86th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 
MME. 


LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 

New York City 


DANIELL 


VOICB BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Pelephone Monument 0777 


MARGUERITE COVELLE 


Concert and Informal Music 
1414 Steinway Bldg. New York City 





























VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine EZ. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway New York 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that produced 
the famous baritones BATTISTINI. CARUSON 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803. STEINWAY HALL. 
113 West 57th St.. New York. Tel. Circle 3278 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3636—-79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition 
134 W. 93rd St.. N. Y Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 











Concert Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 


33 W 42nd B.. New York $525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 


"VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLAceD AND 
DE 


Coaching in ary ry Setion Dictioo 
Piano Instruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 Bast 38th Street. New York 





Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 


> JAKUB J. MACEK 


Professor of Music 
(Former Director Russian 
Imperial Orchestra) 
MUSICAL CLASSES 
FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





Telephones 
Susquehanna 0719 Algonquin 0092 


KEATOR 


Organist and Director of Musie 
St Andrew's M. E Chureb 


s. 
122 West 16th Bt New York City 





Special music by noted soloists 
every Sunday morning until August 


ez. Theatre 


Opera, Musical Comedy, Drama and 

the Dance, Lyric Interpretation. Art and 

Science of putting Vocal Selections across. 

Musical Stock Training and Theatre appearances 

while learning, stressing Artistry, 

Advisory Directors Personality. Debuts and Engagements. 
Wu. A. Beapr For Catalogue and auditions advise 

Sir Joun SeoRETARY, ALVIENE BUILDING AND 

Martin-Harver THEATRE 

J. J. Suoserr 66 West 85th St., New York, Ext. 41 





| , 





MUSICAL 


xGOODWIN 


Teacher of Piano—Accompanist 
360 Riverside Drive, new York City 
Telephone: Academy 510 


COURIER 


FREDERICK CROMWEED 


aes Soa eet AND INSTRUCTOR 
65 East 175th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Bingham 8529 





ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH 


VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 
Member Facuity Zechwer-Hahn I’hiladelphia Musical Academy 
1416 Steinway Hall New York 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio 
Mgt.: Standard Booking Office, 17 Bast 42nd St., N. Y. 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


Private lessons once in iano, Creati 
Ilarmony ‘ ¥. =. yo. 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Apetication By Mart PRererrep 


ELNA SHERMAN 


ae — COMPOSER — TEACHER 
1. Re-open Her Stupio Ocroper Ist 
600 Wan 115th Street New York City 


THEODORE KATZ 


VIOLINIST 
hods:—Leopold Auer and Lucien Capet 














®* SCHAFMEISTER 


4 CONCERT PIANIST AND COACH 
Address: 105 W. 73d St., N. Y. Tel: Trafalgar 6991 





GERTRUDE BONIME 


PIANIST 


Concert Management Harry and Arthur Culbertson 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
EXPONENT OF PROF. AUER METHOD 


666 West 162nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Billings 3056 





LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 1180 





618 West Vand Street, New York 7543 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


,WEINBERG 


Concert Pianist—Com poser 
Organist 
Studios reopen October Ist 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 


Announces the removal of its 
studios on October 1 to 


230 West 59th St., New York 





CHICAGO 











TENOR 


Voice—Teaching 
instruction 
That- Builds 

2231 Broadway 
New York 





CLIFFORD LOCKE 


CONCERT BARITONE RADIO 
SPECIALIST IN BALLAD PROGRAMS 
797 East Main Street Stamford, Conn. 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


BASS 
Mgt.: Arthur Judson, ~ Hall, New York 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West 79th St., New York City. Tel.: Trafalgar 9269 











ROLAND CREAN 


emma Prd ag 5 hag ma rare 
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London Promenade Concerts, in Their 


Thirty - Fifth Year, Better Than Ever 


One-Composer Programs and Many Novelties—Haslemere Festival 
Draws Musical Purists—Canterbury’s First Festival in 
Imitation of Salzburg. 


Lonpon.—The thirty-fifth season of Lon- 
don’s famous “Proms” is on. As we write 
it is, in fact, in its third week and it is going 
on for five weeks more. The audiences are, 
if anything, even more enthusiastic than in 
former years; the orchestra is larger and 
even better; and Sir Henry Wood, the per- 
ennially young, is as spry as can be. 

And yet there are murmurings that this is 
the last season—the last under Sir Henry, at 
any rate. We do not believe it; for the 
Proms without Sir Henry are unthinkable, 
and London in the summer is unthinkable 
without its Proms. We refuse to indulge in 
speculation on the mysterious goings-on be- 
hind the scenes, and simply report what we 
hear and see: an enlarged orchestra, one 
hundred strong, with a somewhat larger 
sprinkling of the fair sex (which somehow 
never lives up to its name with a trumpet or 
a trombone at its mouth) ; and audiences that 
stand, as usual, in serried ranks about the 
artificial pond and the potted flowers in the 
middle of the floor, or push perilously behind 
the brass rails in the dizzy and torrid heights. 
The plutocrats who sit in between, in the 
grand circle, wearing boiled shirts and smok- 
ing cigars, somehow do not count; they are 
tolerated, but they rather spoil the scene. 


“POPULAR” 

Sir Henry, as usual, appears on the stroke 
of eight—never early, never late—with the 
inevitable white carnation in his button-hole 
and the long and ghostly-looking baton. The 
ovation he got on the first—“popular’—night 
sounded like a life insurance for the good 
old Proms. The program was a concession 
to old times. It contained such ancient pets 
as the William Tell overture, Tschaikowsky’s 
Italian and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Spanish Ca- 
priccios, and Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel. Yes, 
old Till is among the popular favorites ; who 
would have thought it ten years ago? 

3ut how, otherwise, the Prom programs 
have advanced! The mixed salad has almost 
disappeared ; we have good straight fare, and 
no trimmings. The one-composer program 
is the thing; one Bach and one Brahms 
every fortnight. The Mozart-Schubert and 
the Bach-Handel programs (alternating) 
seem almost like a sop to the low-brows. 
Yes, such are the tastes of London’s most 
popular public, after thirty-five years’ tute- 
lage at the hands of a gentle tyrant. 

NOVELTIES 


What interests us here—or ought to inter- 
est us—are the novelties, which are dis- 





FRIEDA HEMPEL, 


who, upon her return to this country in the fall, will resume her work in concert, radio 


broadcasting and sound pictures. 


Mme. Hempel also contemplates fulfilling engagements 
in Australia and the Orient. 


(See story on page 10) 


pensed twice weekly. On Fridays we get 
them home-grown, on Saturdays imported. 
The home-growns haven't “cut much ice” 
so tar (a particularly apt metaphor, in view 
of the temperature). A little Fugal Con- 
certo for flute, oboe and strings by Gustav 
Holst was clever, witty, amusing, but not 
exactly meaty, much like its ancient prede- 
cessor, Thomas Arne’s G-major concerto 
for piano and orchestra, which Sir Henry 
has dug up in some library And The 
Dream of a Marionette, by Philip P. Sain- 
ton (the new viola of the London String 
Quartet), is ballet music which on the con- 
cert platform is wholly out of its depth. 
Oi older British works the Elgar A-minor 
symphony and Vaughan Williams’ London 
Symphony were the weightiest so far. Ar- 
nold Bax’s Symphony, first produced at 
Queen’s Hall by Albert Coates seven years 
ago, deepened the impression then made by 
this seriously conceived, if somewhat turgid 
work, 
HoNEGGER’s CONCERTINO 

Among the foreigners Arthur Honegger, 
with his Concertino, has made the greatest 
stir so far. The work is characteristic of the 
Swiss composer in his more whimsical, 
sprightly mood. Its themes are brief, and 
of a make-believe simplicity, full of sarcasm, 
humor and sprightly tricks. A brilliant per- 
formance, purposely devoid of depth. Hot 
weather music. The work was excellently 
played by Elsa Karen, young Russian pianist. 

The Prom programs are generous in 
length and rich in soloistic plums. Some of 
the outstanding performances thus far were 
Yelly d’Aranyi’s playing of Mozart’s Violin 
Concerto (No. 4); Harriet Cohen’s resur- 
rection of Beethoven's neglected B-flat piano 
concerto; Adila Fachiri’s Bach A-minor 
violin concerto; and Eunice Norton's E-flat 
Liszt. Rachel Morton, American dramatic 
soprano, has sung Wagner excerpts and 
Louise’s Depuis le jour with richness of 
voice and temperament. 

Tue HASLEMERE FESTIVAL 

The highbrows who aren't completely sat- 
isfied with the offerings at the Proms have 
had the chance of a nice excursion into the 
country for two weeks of music from the 
fountain head. Arnold Dolmetsch and _ his 
family have, for the fifth time, turned the 
beautiful village of Haslemere into a Mecca 
for musical purists, and have performed the 
works of the pre-classical era on instruments 
made on the old models and tuned to the old 
intonations. 

For the musicologist, for the historian and 
the seeker after musical antiques and curios 
there is nothing more interesting and in- 


JOHN W. CLAUS, 


who has completed his third annual sum- 
mer piano class in Los Angeles, Cal. 
The class this year was attended by a 
capacity enrollment, with students reg 
istered from ( alifornia, Oregon, Colo 
rado, Texas, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Claus reopened his 


Pittsburgh studio on September 7. 





structive than one of these unique fortnights 
at Haslemere. The stickler for technical 
perfection and the worshipper of the modern 
virtuoso, on the other hand, is sure to feel 
out of place in this community of seekers 
after ancient truths. With all due allowances 
made, this unique movement is a great trib- 
ute to that vigorous and picturesque person 
ality, Arnold Dolmetsch himself—a_ sage 
with the soul of a child. 

But the Festival defies 
wants to be heard to be believed. Suffice it 
to give a bird's-eye view of the rich feasts 
that is offered. Three of the concerts were 
devoted to old English music—one of Jacob- 
ean period, one of the Tudor period, one of 
Locke and Purcell. Two more were filled 
out with Bach’s music, performed in strict 
accordance with Bach’s intentions, as to in- 
struments and method of execution: and 
still another comprised Handel and Bach 
Old Spanish and Italian music, old Italian 
and French Music, nothing later than the 
17th century, and still another French 
cert going back to the 15th century and end 
ing up with such “modernists” as Couperin 
and Rameau, make up another group of 
concerts. 

Then there was old 
and instrumental; dance 
century; and finally a 

(Continued on page 6) 
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sacred music, vocal 
music of the 17th 
mascque presenting 





American and Canadian Organists 
Hold Joint Convention in Toronto 


Large Membership of N. A. of O. and Canadian 


College Present at 


Auspicious Gathering, August 26-30 


in round 
and 200 


At the outset let it be noted that, 
numbers, 100 Canadian members 
National Association (U. S. a members 
attended the N. A. O. and C. O. conven- 
tion, held at Toronto, Canada, haaae 26-30. 
This is approximately a third of the Cana- 
dian membership, and one seventh of the 
United States membership, redounding spe- 
cial credit on the Canadians. Reginald L. 
McAIl, outgoing president, Secretary Nev- 
ins, Treasurer White and Herbert S. Sam- 
mond, chairman of the executive committee, 
worked well together, and so the joint con- 
vention was a fine success. 


New Orricers, 1929-30 


Harold V. Milligan, president; H. W. 
Hawke, treasurer; Willard I. Nevins, sec- 
retary (re-elected) ; Herbert S. Sammond, 
chairman executive committee (re-elected), a 
slate practically dictated by the retiring presi- 
dent, echoed confidence of the members. 

The Royal York Hotel, a splendid struc- 
ture, found 100 on hand at the Get-together 
August 26, perhaps equally divided between 
the Canadian and United States contingent. 
Leaders in both organizations were naturally 
introduced, and the social hour paved the 
way for the week. Next morning’s opening 
session was attended by 150, with welcoming 
talks from W. H. Hewlett and ‘T. J. Craw- 
ford (Canadians) and response by Mr. Mc- 
All. Greetings by mail were read from Wil- 
liam C. Carl, Lynnwood Farnam and S. E. 
Gruenstein; the treasurer’s report showed 
some $900 on hand, with 1500 members and 
3% chapters. The luncheon at noon was en- 
joyed by 216 members. Old St. Andrew’s 


was filled in the evening, to hear 
Ernest MacMillan’s (Toronto) illustrated 
lecture on Hymns and Hymn Singing, a 
choir of 100, with Richard Tattersall (To- 
ronto), at the organ, assisting. A _ leaflet 
containing the melodies and f 


Church 


words of the 
hymns was provided, and the lecturer asked 
co-operation of the congregation; the men, 
then the women, sang alone, sometimes to- 
gether, the choir sometimes singing a faux 
bourdon (obligato soprano) specially pro- 
vided. Excepting for Old Hundred, all the 
tunes were new to the present writer, but all 
were of the dignified nature of the German 
Choral; Dr. MacMillan studied in Germany, 
which doubtless had strong influence on his 
conception of hymn-tunes. To most Ameri 
cans these seem monotonous; leastways, five 
in succession do! 
CASAVANT OrGAN DEMONSTRATED 

A musicale demonstrating the fine Casa- 
vant organ in the Royal York Hotel brought 
forward Zoltafi Kurthy’s prize-work, Passa 
caglia, also Walter E. Howe's prize-work 
Dedicace, the former well played by Ernest 
White, the latter played by the composer 
Scholarly musicianship marks the Kurthy 
work, while chromatic modernity, with some- 
what vague melodies, characterizes the lat- 
ter. Harvey Robb, organist of the Royal 
York organ, showed the capabilities of the 
instrument in a work by Willan. A talk by 
Ernest M. Skinner, on The Organ Builder’s 
Art, was interesting. 

Dr. Herbert A. Fricker read a paper on 
Choral Conducting, followed by one on Pres 
ent Day Conditions in Church Music, by 


(Continued on page 14) 
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(The following paper was read last March before the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. It is of such interest that the MusicaL Courter adds it to its discussions of im- 
portant subjects by master musicians.—T HE Epitor.) 





By Francis Rogers 





these. two should be so familiar to us in 
their Italian form, for the modern art of 
think, and until primitive man evolved music came to birth and reached maturity in 
a common standard of oral expression that the church of Rome and then, through the 
he could use in the course of his relations medium of opera and smaller musical forms, 
with his fellows he had to remain a creature spread all over E urope, reaching its highest 
of instinct and could not enter into his herit- contemporary point in the music of Richard 
age as homo sapiens. From that prehistoric Strauss. Italian is still the lingua franca 
period to the present, when man has an all of the musical world: adagio, allegro, presto, 
but inexhaustible supply of words with and a hundred other Italian words—most of 
which to excogitate his thoughts and ex- them words current in ordinary Italian 
press them to his world is a far, far cry, speech are intelligible to every educated 
but in the history of words we may read the musician, no matter how little else he knows 
history of civilization, and it is well worth of the Italian tongue. 
the while of us teachers of singing to medi- Breathe, pronounce. If we 
tate a little on this fascinating subject, even rectly and pronounce correctly, 
if we limit ourselves to such a circumscribed correctly, shall have acquired the art of 
fragment of it as the utterance of words bel canto. Now to breathe correctly is not 
when we sing in English. a difficult matter, and many people who have 
To Pacchiarotti, the famous male soprano never given a thought to how they breathe, 
of the eighteenth century, is attributed the breathe correctly and need only to be 
famous saying : “Chi sa respirare e parlare watched to see that they do not develop in- 
(or pronunziare) sa cantare’ “He who  jurious mannerisms. To correct such man- 
knows how to breathe and speak (or pro- nerisms, even when they are already habit- 
nounce) knows how to sing”. It is likely ual, is usually not a long affair, provided 
enough that Orpheus expressed the same they have not become too deeply ingrained. 
idea in Greek to his pupils, if he had any, To pronounce correctly—using the word 
for the dictum is perfectly sound and is as “pronounce” in its Italian sense, or sub- 
comprehensive a summing-up of the art of stituting for it the phrase familiar to all 
singing as it is succinct It epitomizes the singers, “to acquire a good diction’”—ay, 
method of so-called “bel canto,” that magic there’s the rub. According to the American 
system which every self-respecting teacher Academy of Teachers of Singing, good dic- 
of singing professes to teach and which tion consists of correct pronunciation, clear 
every self-respecting newspaper critic says enunciation and distinct articulation, pro- 
is an extinct art. After all, “bel canto” mnunciation being the utterance of words 
means literally nothing more than “beautiful with regard to sound and accent; enuncia- 
singing,” and as beautiful singing is the tion, the manner of that utterance as re- 
ideal of all of us singers and teachers of gards fullness and clearness; articulation, 
singing, we are not overpresumptuous in the action of the speech organs in the forma- 
adopting “bel canto” as our slogan. tion of consonants, vowels, syllables and 
It is.not surprising that such phrases as words. 


N the beginning was the Word. Without 
words, the tools of thought, man cannot 


breathe cor- 
we shall sing 


COURIER 


be perfect in all these particulars is 
the result of years of intelligent, highly 
concentrated study. After the pupil is 
grounded in the technic of breathing, the 
teacher’s main task is to show the pupil how 
to utter his words without interfering in any 
way with the free and spontaneous activities 
of the tongue or vibrator. 

There is no doubt that Italian is the 
easiest of all languages to sing in—ever so 
much easier than English. It has only seven 
vowel sounds, all of them pure; its con- 
sonants are few and invariably well-behaved. 
Most of its syllables begin with a consonant 
and end with a vowel—the ideal arrange- 
ment. An Italian poet does not hesitate to 
change the spelling of a word, if by so do- 
ing he increases its euphony. For all these 
reasons Italian is very useful in the teaching 
of beginners and the pronunciation may be 
learned almost without especial study. Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, is an incomparably 
rich and complicated language, both in sound 
and vocabulary. It has more than twice as 
many vowel sounds as_ Italian—Phyffe 
enumerates seventeen—and several more con- 
sonants. There are four or five times as 
many words in an English dictionary as in 
an Italian—ten times as many as in a 
French. This abundance—super-abundance 

of vocabulary, combined with their rich 
variety of sounds or tone-colors, adds enor- 
mously to the possibilities for eloquent sing- 
ing, but it also adds enormously to the re- 
sponsibility of the singer who aims to do 
full justice to his English text. 

Despite the incomparable opulence and 
variety of sound that we may justly claim 
for English, it would be folly to claim that 
all its sounds are Pleasing to the ear or that, 
from the singers’ point of view, it did not 
possess phonetic defects. There are, for 
instance, far too many sibilant sounds. In 
this respect it is interesting to contrast 
English with French. For some centuries 
past the French have been ridding their 
language of sibilants that are unpleasing to 
their ears. “Teste” has become “tete”’ ; 
“mesme” ne become “méme”; “est” is pro- 
nounced “é,” though not so written. Amer- 
icans exhibit this commendable tendency 
more than the English themselves, prefer- 
ring, for instance, “among” for “amongst” 
(the English usage) and “while” for 
“whilst.” I wish we Americans expressed 
this tendency much more actively than we 
do. 

In speaking of the excess of sibilants in 
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English, I recall a chorus of women in 
Samson and Delilah all hissing “Sing, sis- 
ters, sing,” over and over again. I was 
once obliged to sing in a composer’s recital 
a song the refrain of which was “Shield 
from sorrow, sin and shame, my helpless 
babe and me.’”’ The composer was not dis- 
turbed by the sibilants, nor did he think 
the meaning of the text incongruous with 
my sex. My own name is an apt example 
of the point I am making—Francis Rogers. 
I am told that the utterance of S is giving 
much trouble in the making of talkies. 

Sir Richard Paget objects cordially to the 
existence of unvoiced consonants like the 
hissed S, asserting that the Zummerzet dia- 
lect is the only one in any language without 
an inconsequent mixture of voiced and un- 
voiced sounds. In Zummerzet (Somerset) 
S becomes Z, TH becomes DH, SH-ZH 
(pleasure)—F-V. These phonetic modifica- 
tions have been found substantially better 
for telephonic and broadcasting conversa- 
tion than standard English. 

There is not much that we teachers can do 
to rid our language of this bane, or to elimi- 
nate the other unvoiced consonants that are 
so distasteful to Sir Richard’s ear, but where 
we can silence an S that is not strictly neces- 
sary, we should, I believe, do so. 

In old English there were many feminine 
endings, but the tendency has been so long 
and so consistently to lop these off that now- 
a-days innumerable words—probably a great 
majority—end abruptly in a _ consonant. 
There can be no doubt that from the singer’s 
point of view this is truly regrettable, for 
the utterance of a final consonant, so im- 
portant for intelligibility, is a decided ob- 
stacle in the singing of a perfect legato. 
Such a line as this of Browning’s illustrates 
this point: “Irks care the crop-full bird, 
frets doubt the maw-crammed beast?” I am 
glad that no composer, so far as I know, has 
undertaken to set “Rabbi Ben Ezra” to music. 
It is also to be deplored that one of the com- 
monest of all words—“and”—should be com- 
posed of two consonants and a short vowel. 
The conscientious teacher will take tireless 
pains to train his pupils to pronounce final 
consonants in such a fashion that they will, 
without being obtrusive, be clearly percep- 
tible even in large auditoriums and to dull 
ears. 

There are many unaccented syllables that 
offer difficulties to the singer. In ordinary 
speech they are usually obscured—some- 

(Continued on page 10) 





LONDON: London Promenade Concerts, Haslemere Fest 
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The lute, 
complete 


and Christopher Marlowe, the greatest Eng- 
lish dramatist before Shakespeare, who was 
born in the shadow of the cathedral. 

So the former Dean of Canterbury, 
has since become Bishop of Chichester, 
thought out a Canterbury Festival, with 
Everyman played in front of the Cathedral 
(as in Salzburg), with Marlowe's Doctor 
l‘austus as a homage to - genius loci, and 
reg ‘en both in the Cathedral and out- 
side 


ancient Spanish music and dances 
the complete family of viols, the 
family of violins, from “treble” violin to 
cello: the viola d’amore, the virginals, the 
complete family of recorders (nose-flutes), 
the serpent, the rebec and the oboe d’amore 
were the instruments actually used, alone 
and in combination, all made by Dolmetsch 
and the craftsmen trained by him; all played 


who 


IN WHISKERS 

The Festival, which began on 
and lasted a week, was a 
religious purists, both local and otherwise, 
objected to this “desecration” of the church 

the Mother Church of England—but mod- 
ern Anglicans are broad in their interpre- 
tation of religious mysteries. They didn’t 
even object to the appearance of a whiskered 
deity, in flesh and blood, above the West 
door of the Cathedral to recite the Prologue 
to Everyman, nor to the Devil disporting 
himself on the platform below. 

The musical part of the program, while it 
had no such rich background as the Mozart 


“Gop” 
August 19 
success. Some 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH PLAYING 
THE RECORDER. 

“sage with the soul of a child” is 
the moving spirit of the famous 
festival in the beautiful village of Has- 

lemere. 


now 


and the Dolmetsch 
and amazing exhi- 
interest and en- 


Dolmetsch family 
formidable 
ingenuity, 


by the 
disciples. A 
bition of human 
thusiasm ! 

AN ENGLISH SALZBURG 
simultaneous with the Haslemere 
Festival, England has had a new festival ex- 
perience in direct imitation of Salzburg. 
What Salzburg can do with its baroque ca- 
thedral, surely Canterbury with its more 
ancient and far more beautiful Gothic cathe- 
dral ought to be able to do. Both towns are 
old, and being unspoiled by modern com- 
merce, preserve the flavor of their mediaeval 
past. Salzburg has a musical and artistic 
tradition fostered by past Princes of the 
Church; Canterbury has a literary tradition 
as powerful and as deeply rooted. Chaucer 
and his Canterbury Pilgrims come to mind, 


Partly 


The Nave, looking West 


THE CANTERBURY 


CATHEDRAL, 


ival, Canterbury’s First Festival 


tradition of Salzburg, gained by a corre- 
spondingly greater breadth of choice. The 
most characteristically English feature was 
the appearance of a chorus, assembled from 
the whole county of Kent, which sang the 
Grail scene from Parsifal at one concert in 
the Cathedral nave, and Bach’s cantata, 
Sleepers Wake, in another. The cantata was 
followed by an English work, Parry's Blest 
Pair of Sirens. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Adrian Boult this body of singers gave 
a remarkable, if not perfect, rendition of one 
of the most beautiful of Bach’s works, and 
the effect in the lofty Cathedral was deeply 
impressive. 


SYMPHONIES IN A CATHEDRAL 


Three of the concerts were orchestral, in- 
cluding symphonies by Brahms (F major) ; 
Beethoven (C minor); Mozart (Jupiter) 
and Schumann (D minor); as well as 
Holst’s Planets, conducted by the composer ; 
Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral Symphony; 
concerti grossi by Bach and Handel and the 
Brahms violin concerto, played by the emi- 
nent English violinist, Arthur Catterall. 


» Cathedral, 
of Kings 


WHERE THE 
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CANTERBURY FESTII 


Delius’ Brigg Fair, George Butterworth’s 
A Shropshire Lad, and a movement from 
Percy Godfrey’s Third Symphony _repre- 
sented the younger generation of English 
composers. Wagner did the rest. 

Enjoyable as these concerts (conducted by 
Dr. Boult) were, the chamber concerts in 
the Chapter House and the “serenades”’ in 
the Cloisters were perhaps even more so. 
Schubert’s Octet had an especially beautiful 
performance at the first of these concerts. 
But to hear Bach’s second Brandenburg con- 
certo, with its sprightly trumpet part, and 
Mozart’s Haffner concerto done on the lovely 
green grass carpet of a Gothic English quad- 
rangle surrounded by the beautiful arches 
and traceries of ancient cloisters, with the 
starry sky overhead, is the kind of thing 
which may be rightly described as delicious. 

The whole town entered into the spirit of 
the festival, and, on the whole, its purpose- 
to recapture the old religious simplicity and 
active beauty of the English Cathedral town 
—was largely realized. Music, if not becom- 
ing the modern equivalent for religion, is 
at least its noblest interpreter, and a more 
appropriate home for it than a beautiful ca- 
thedral could hardly be imagined. The Can- 
terbury Festival has, it is hoped, come to 
stay. CESAR SAERCHINGER. 
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The Centenary of Gustav Schirmer 


Founder of Famous Publishing House Born September 19, 1829 


Music, which is always called the youngest 
of the major arts, is coming of age, as the 
centennial observances have begun to teach 
us. But Music-in-America, which we often 
look upon as a teething infant, is also com- 
ing very near, at least, to its majority, as 
we are reminded by the fact that Thursday, 
September 19, it will be a hundred years 
since the birth of Gustav Schirmer, founder 
of the house of G. Schirmer, Inc., and grand- 
father of the present generation bearing his 
name. 

He was born in Thuringia, where his 
father and grandfather had been pianomakers 
to the little court of Sondershausen. At the 
age of eight he emigrated to this country. 
At twenty-four he became manager of the 
music business of Kerksieg and Breusing, a 
house founded some six years earlier. In 
1861 he and a man named Beer bought out 
Kerksieg and Breusing, and in 1866 Gustav 
Schirmer himself acquired the controlling 
interest. 

From that day to this the house of Schir- 
mer has stood for steady progress in Ameri- 
can music, and has more than once, officially 
or unofficially, exercised a decisive influence 
on its development. Walter Damrosch re- 
lates, for example (in “My Musical Life”), 
how his father wanted very much to go to 
Bayreuth for the first performances of the 
Nibelungen Ring, held there in 1876. But 
the material rewards of a conductor’s life in 
those days were not what they are now, and 
Leopold Damrosch did not see how he could 
possibly afford the trip. When Gustav Schir- 
mer heard of his desire he insisted on lend- 
ing him the immense sum of $500, to be re- 
paid at Damrosch’s convenience. 

Walter Damrosch relates, too, that as a re- 
sult of his father’s enthusiasm for The Ring, 
as he heard it in Bayreuth, he and Gustav 
Schirmer, Jr., produced Das Rheingold to- 
gether in their own Doll’s Theatre the next 
year. This, he says, was the real premiere of 
the Ring in America. 

The relations between the Schirmer fam- 
ily and composers and musicians generally 
have always been extremely close. In the 
executive offices of the firm there hang pho- 
tographs personally inscribed to members of 
the Schirmer family by Liszt, Wagner, 
Verdi, Debussy, Tschaikowsky, and many 
other and younger musicians of world re- 
pute, a collection seldom surpassed in Europe 


and nowhere 
America. 
Tschaikowsky visited America in 1891, 
conducting some of his own compositions at 
the opening of Carnegie Hall. On April 30 
of that year he wrote in his journal: “We 
went to see the Brooklyn Bridge. From 


equalled or approached in 


GUSTAV SCHIRMER, 
Founder of G. Schirmer (Inc.) 
Sept. 19, 1829—Aug. 6, 1893. 


there we went on to see Schirmer, who owns 
the largest music business in America; the 
warehouse—especially the engraving plant— 
resembles Jurgenson’s in many respects.” 
At this time Gustav Schirmer liyed inthe 
new and (then) immense Dakota apartment 
house at the corner of 72nd street and Cen- 
tral Park West—nine stories high and the 
talk of the town. “De Sachs”—writes Tschai- 
kowsky—“came to fetch me at 12 o’clock. 
We walked into the park. Then we went up 
by the lift to the fourth floor of an immense 
house where Schirmer lives. Besides myself 
and Sachs there were at table the conductor, 


COURIER 


Anton Seidl, a Wagnerian and well known 
in this country . and the Schirmer family. 
De Sachs accompanied me to a rehearsal, in 
the Schirmer’s carriage. After it was over 
I went back with Sachs to the Schirmer’s .. . 
We found a number of people there who had 
come merely to see me. Schirmer took us 
on the roof of his house. This huge, nine- 
storied house has a roof so arranged that 
one can take quite a delightful walk on it 
and enjoy a splendid view on all sides. The 
sunset was_indescribably beautiful. When 
we went downstairs we found only a few in- 
timate friends left, with whom I enjoyed my- 
self most unexpectedly. We sat down to 
supper at nine o'clock. About 10:30 I was 
presented with the most splendid roses, con- 
veyed downstairs in the lift and sent home in 
Schirmer’s carriage. One must do justice to 
American hospitality; there is nothing like 
it—except, perhaps; in our own country. 

This tradition of intimacy with leaders in 
the musical world Gustav Schirmer’s sons 
preserved. Rudolph E. Schirmer, who 
founded the Musical Quarterly, was a close 
friend of Mahler, Busoni and Granados. 
There is an interesting story concerning 
Gustav Schirmer, Jr., and Oscar Hammer- 
stein. 

Gustav Schirmer, Jr., had taken Mr. Ham- 
merstein to see Debussy’s Pelleas at Meli- 
sande, in Paris. At the end of the first act, 
Hammerstein would gladly have fled, but Mr. 
Schirmer insisted on his remaining. Before 
the end of the performance Hammerstein was 
entranced with the opera and above all with 
Mary Garden. He was determined that she 
should come to New York, and she, at first, 
was equally determined that she would not. 
Hammerstein, however, refused to be de- 
feated. He laid siege. Mary Garden stood 
firm. Finally he sent her a large bronze statue 
she had admired in an art dealer’s window, 
and she capitulated. The rest is history. 

The spirit of friendly cooperation between 
employees and employer which still persists 
received its initial impetus from Gustav 
Schirmer, who, at Christmas time, true to 
old German traditions, used to give each em- 
ployee a goose in addition to his bonus. The 
firm has expanded enormously since his 
death in 1891, and he, or Tschaikowsky, could 
he revisit the Schirmer printing plant, now 
located on Long Island, would be amazed at 
its growth. The press-room contains in all 
some thirty-five presses, including seven di- 
rect lithograph presses and five offset presses. 
Of these the largest is a tremendous “web” 
press with ‘& capacity per hour of 96,000 
pages (of the size of the Schirmer Library 
of Musical Classics). The well-known yel- 
low cover paper for that series (which now 
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comprises over 1500 volumes) is bought in 
carload lots, twenty tons at a time. The 
entire Schirmer catalogue contains about 
35,000 compositions. 

It does not require long contemplation of 
these figures, or more than one visit to the 
Schirmer plant, to realize that whatever the 
status of musical creation, musical activity 
in America has left its infancy far behind. 
And among the pioneers who helped to lay 
the foundations for this development, Gutstav 
Schirmer, centenarian, earned imperishable 
laurels. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 


At the eighth summer school concert of 
the LaForge-Berumen Studios, Stella 
Wrenn, contralto, revealed a_ well-trained 
voice of rare beauty, her accompaniments 
being sympathetically played by Bertha 
Hagen. Charlotte Welch Dixon, pianist, 
ployed two groups intelligently and artis- 
tically, applying fine technic. 

At the weekly program over WJZ, on 
August 9, Mary Tippett, seventeen-year-old ; 
coloratura soprano, and Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone, both of whom have been 
heard on numerous occasions, again gave 
great pleasure. In the duet, Piangi fanciul- 
la, from Rigoletto, their voices blended beau- 
tifully. Frank LaForge at the piano was a 
tower of supporting strength. 

The ninth summer school program was 
given by Louise Bave, soprano, and Vir- 
ginia Snyder, pianist. Miss Bave’s voice is 
brilliant, of lovely quality, flexible and true 
to pitch, and she interpreted her numbers 
with intelligence and taste. Mr. LaForge 
had his usual masterly control of the key- 
board and played artistic accompaniments. 
Miss Snyder revealed excellent technical 
equipment, rhythm and general musicianship. 

The next radio progranr was broadcast by 
Laura LaForge, who displayed a soprano 
voice of great beauty and even range, with 
intelligent accompaniments furnished by 
Sibyl Hamlin; by Elizabeth Andres, con- 
tralto, whose voice was heard to fine ad- 
vantage in duets with Miss LaForge, and 
by Templeton Moore, a tenor with a voice 
of delightful quality and wide range, who 
was ably supported by Pearl Kendrick. 


Richards and Graveures on 
Vacation 


Lewis Richards, director of the Michigan 
Institute of Music and Allied Arts, East 
Lansing, Mich., is spending a short vacation 
in northern Minnesota, with Louis Graveure, 
head of the voice department at the Insti- 
tute, and Mrs. Graveure (Eleanor Painter). 
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been teaching voice in New York for twenty-two years, he « 


SAMOILOFF 


AND HIS CLASS OF 
six of whom have received the Samoiloff diploma and will be exponents of the Samoiloff Bel Canto Method. 
Opera, School in Los Angeles, Ca!., under the management of L. E. Behymer.-He 
He also has planned a course for teachers and one for those studying to become teachers, as well as classes in Italian, drama, and coaching in repertoire. 
ull confine his activities during the 1929-30 season to California. 


VOCAL STUDENTS IN PORTLAND, ORE., 


Mr. Samoiloff recently announced the opening of his Bel Canto Studios and 
will give special attention to students desiring to cultivate the speaking and singing voices for recording. 


Although Mr. Samoiloff has 
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CURTIS INSTITUTE PUPILS SPEND SUMMER WITH 
TEACHERS IN IDEAL VACATION SPOTS 


A large number of advanced students of 
the Curtis Institute of Music have been en- 
joying an unusual summer of study and rec- 
reation in this country and abroad under the 
personal supervision of their teachers at the 
Institute. This policy, inaugurated two years 


Arthur Holmgren. The Chautauqua Opera 
Company, Albert Stoessel, conductor, inau- 
gurated a season of opera with several of 
Mr. Connell’s students as participants. Miss 
lepson was entrusted with the leading role 
in Secret of Suzanne, and Albert Mahler 


HARRY KAUFMAN, 


who 
to right are 


summered at New London, Conn., 
Theodore Saidenberg, Mr 


with three students in accompanying. 
Kaufman, Joseph Rubanoff and Elizabeth 


Left 


Westmoreland. 


ago by Josef Hofmann, director, enables the 
student to bridge the gap between the regu- 
lar terms of study. While in no sense as 
rigorous as the regular courses of instruc- 
tion, the maintenance of personal contact and 
association with the teacher during the sum- 
mer months preserves the high spirit that 
actuates the student body of the Institute, and 
makes possible a more continuous artistic de 
velopment. 

One of the largest summer colonies of the 
Institute was at New London, Conn., where 
Efrem Zimbalist, Harriet Van Emden and 
Harry Kaufman were vacationing. Mr. 
Zimbalist’s class was composed of Lois Put- 
litz, Iso Briselli, Paul Gershman, Felix Slat- 
kin, and Florence Stern. Miss Van Emden 
had with her Frances Sheridan, Selma 


also took part in this opera. Florence Irons 
made her appearance in Hansel and Gretel, 
and Rose Bampton took the role of Siebel in 
Faust. Arthur Holmgren appeared in Mar- 
tha and Faust. The students also partici- 
pated in several of the concerts that were 
given in the new $150,000 opera house. 

Lea Luboschutz spent the summer in Cali- 
fornia with a group of violin students in- 
cluding Ethel Stark, Robert Gomberg, Celia 
Gomberg and Judith Poska. Florence Morse- 
man, a student of Mr. Kaufman, acted as 
accompanist for the group. In New York 
City, David Saperton conducted a summer 
class comprising Irene Peckham, Marga 
Wustner, Lillian Batkin, Freda Pastor and 
Tosca Tolces. Georges Bolet, who studied 
during a portion of the summer with Mr. 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN, 


who is seen here at her summer home in New London, Conn., with (left to right) 


Selma 


Amansky, Eleanor Lewis and Paceli Dia- 
mond, and Mr. Kaufman’s class in accom 
panying included Joseph Rubanoff, Theodore 
Saidenberg and Elizabeth Westmoreland. 
At the summer home of Mme. Sembrich 
at Lake George, N. Y., were Henriette 
Horle, Edna Hochstetter, Josephine Jirak, 
Natalie Bodanskaya and Genia Wilkomirska. 
Horatio Connell had with him at Chautau- 
qua, Albert Mahler, Daniel Healy, Florence 
Irons, Rose Bampton, Helen Jepson, and 


tmansky, Frances Sheridan, Paceli Diamond and Eleanor Lewis. 


Saperton, went later to his home in Havana, 
Cuba, where he gave a successful concert 
under the auspices of Pro-Musica. 

At Arden, Del., Louis Bailly had a quartet 
consisting of Orlando Cole, Gama Gilbert, 
Sheppard Lehnhoff and Benjamin Sharlip. 
Felix Salmond spent the summer at his home 
in Blue Hill, Me., with Tibor de Machula 
and Katherine Conant. Yvonne Krinsky, a 
pupil of Mr. Kaufman, acted as accompanist. 
Leopold Auer gave summer instruction in 


New York to Oscar Shumsky and George 
Pepper, while Artur Rodzinski had with him 
in California, Louis Wyner, student of con- 
ducting. 

Mr. Hofmann, at his home in Camden, Me.. 
had Joseph Levine; and Abram Chasins, sum- 
mering at the same place, had as his pupil 
William Harms. 

In Europe, Rosario Scalero had a group of 
students in composition including Eleanor 
Meredith, Jeanne Behrend, Samuel Barber 
and Gian Carlo Menotti. Edwin Bachman 
spent the summer in Budapest with Lily Mat- 
ison and Ladislaus Steinhardt. Benjamin 
Grobani, a student of Mr. De Gogorza, 
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delphia, has been named conductor of the 
Trenton Choral Art Society. Carl Wein- 
rich has been appointed organist and choir 
director of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia; and Robert Cato has accepted 
the position as organist of the Market Square 
Presbyterian Church of Harrisburg. 

Ralph Jusko, a student of Mr. De Gogorza, 
will be heard in leading baritone roles with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, 
while Theodore Walstrum, a pupil of Mr. 
Kaufman, has been named official accompa- 
nist for the same company. Benjamin Gro- 
bani has been appointed director of music at 
Keneseth Synagogue, Philadelphia, and has 
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HORATIO CONNELL, 


(seated, center) vocal instructor of the Curtis Institute of Music, and a group of his 


students who combined pleasure and study at Chautauqua, N. 


Top TOW, left to 


right, are Helen Jepson, Rose Bampton, Clarence Reinert, Florence Irons, and, bottom 
row, Albert Mahler, Daniel Healy and Arthur Holmgren. 


toured Europe and spent a period of summer 
study with his teacher in France. 

Many professional engagements have been 
secured by students of the Curtis Institute 
for the coming season. Max Goberman and 
John Richardson have been engaged for the 
violin section of the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
and Stellario Giacobbe has accepted a posi- 
tion as viola player with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. Maurice Sharp has been engaged as 
first flutist of the American Broadcasting 
Company Orchestra. 

Alexander McCurdy, organist, who al- 
ready holds the pest of organist and director 
of the Second Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
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engaged as soloists Selma Amansky, Albert 
Mahler and Arthur Holmgren. Louise 
Palmer Walker has accepted a position as 
teacher of violin at DePauw University, In- 
diana. 

Florence Frantz, piano student of Mme. 
Vengerova, won the piano prize of the Mati- 
nee Musical Club of Philadelphia. Carl 
Bricken, for several years a student of com- 
position of Rosario Scalero in New York 
and at the Curtis Institute, won the Pulitzer 
Prize for composition; and Samuel Barber, 
also a student of Mr. Scalero, won the Bearns 
Prize of Columbia University for an original 
composition. 


iets 


EFREM ZIMBALIST, 
(center) who had a group of five students of the Curtis Institute at Ficher’s Island, 


Conn, 


They are (left to right) Paul Gershman, Florence Stern, Lois Putlitz, Iso 


Briselli and Felix Slatkin. 
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Edward Goll’s Recent Visit to America 


Expects to Return Next Season—Gives Impressions of His Experience 


So often one hears that Europe and Amer- 
ica have been the artist’s musical goal that 
one forgets there are other lands to which 
musicians have gone without ever having 
been to America. Then one day someone 
comes along and makes the statement that it 
is their “first trip” to this country. The 
fact is suddenly brought to our attention 
that America and Europe are not the only 
musical countries in this world. A startling 
realization, to be sure, for the self-assured 
American! 

This feeling of surprise we could hardly 
keep from Edward Goll, pianist, when he 


EDWARD GOLL 
(right) and Ludwig Schwab, of the New 
York String Quartet, photographed out- 
side of Carnegie Hall, New York. 


casually informed us that it was “his” first 
trip to America. This was all the more 
startling since Mr. Goll has been in the mu- 
sical profession for many years. Born in 
Czecko-Slovakia of Bohemian parents, he 
studied music first with his father and then 
entered the Prague Conservatory. His 
studies progressed under Ziraneck, finally 
winding up at Emil Sauer’s Master School 
in Vienna. 

After the due preliminaries for entering 
the public field, he toured Europe, first with 
Kutbelik, as soloist, and the second time alone. 
The many appearances included some with 
orchestras. It was Mr. Goll’s privilege to 
play under Dr. Richter, Nikisch, Shulk, Lan- 
don Ronald and Sir Henry Wood. 

Then came a tour to Australia, and thereby 
hangs a very interesting tale. Mr. Goll be- 
came fascinated with the country, and as we 
heard this genial gentleman talk about his 
adopted country we felt quite certain this 
love for Australia was still a very vital spirit 
in him. 

“It was just one of the things that happen 
and cannot be controlled.” The pianist 
smiled. “I simply could not help myself. 
I fell in love with the country when J made 
my first tour there. I saw its great musical 
possibilities and I determined to make it my 
home. For eighteen years I have been there 
at the Melbourne University as professor 
and I have seen many of my dreams realized. 
When I went there it was indeed a new mu- 
sical field, and a new country for me. Today 
it can boast musical standards not readily 
found everywhere. You must remember that 
the Australian people are very smart.” Again 
he smiled. “They are naturally musically 
talented and I was convinced on just a short 
visit that they had a musical future. 

“While in Australia I formed a very dear 
friendship with Henri Verbrugghen, now 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, and with whom I have been associ- 
ated as soloist for a goodly number of con- 
certs. In Sydney alone we had a record of 
eleven concerts in ten days.” 

“How did you happen to come to America 
at this time?” we ventured. 





“I am on my way to Europe. I usually go 
there direct, but I thought this trip I would 
come by a roundabout way with the excuse 
of seeing America. America is a great coun- 
try and I felt I should know something about 
her. With the double attraction of seeing 
my dear friend, Mr. Verbrugghen, it was 
all quite a lure. On my way East I had a 
wonderful visit with him in Minneapolis, and 
went to Palm Beach for the spring tour of 
the orchestra in Florida. There I met an- 
other friend, whom I had not seen for over 
twenty years, no less than Ludwig Schwab 
of the New York String Quartet. 

“Another artist with whom it gave me joy 
to renew acquaintance was Merle Robertson, 
well known Australian pianist, who is in 
your midst now. So taking into considera- 
tion the old friends and the new ones I have 
made, I feel as if America had taken me 
unto herself. 

“I love your people,” Mr. Goll assured 
us, “so much so that, while I came here with 
the intention of a rather hurried visit, I have 
stayed a couple of months. I am coming 
back again soon, too. It has all been very 
delightful. I have found the audiences cor- 
dial and representative of genuine musical 
appreciation. And I have appeared i in public 
quite a few times. Oh, yes,” he continued 
when we looked rather surprised, “I couldn't 
get out of doing so, so I gave a few recitals 


EDWARD GOLL, 
with Merle Robertson, Australian pianist. 


and played with the New York String Quar- 
tet and the Braemer String Quartet. 

“I also did a little recording.” We smiled 
at the use of the word “little,” after Mr. Goll 
had told us that he recorded the Cesar 
Franck sonata with Verbrugghen in Chi- 
cago, because the recording of such a work 
is no “little” job. He assured us that he 
had chosen this work as it had been a great 
favorite when he had played it with the con- 
ductor in Australia. He also informed us 
that while in New York he had recorded for 
Brunswick. 

It took Mr. Goll a long time to visit us, 
but his genuine enthusiasm as the result of 
his first visit has made him decide to return 
to America next season. In addition to solo 
concert appearances in some of the impor- 
tant cities of America, he expects to lecture 
and make some joint appearances with Merle 
Robertson, Australian pianist. ge 


Curtiss Flying Service Programs 


The first of a series of musical programs 
sponsored by the Curtiss Flying Service, un- 
der the direction of Harriet Steel Pickernell, 
were broadcast on Friday “evening, Septem- 
ber 6, over station WRNY 

The program was varied and offered mu- 
sical numbers played by a Salon Orchestra, 
under the direction of Arno Arriga. George 
Morgan, baritone, was the guest artist of 
the evening. 
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SOUND PROOF STUDIOS 








A complete building of Sound Proof stu- 
dios adaptable to ideal living conditions. 





If you have not as yet availed yourself of the 
opportunity to inspect the completely sound-proofed 
Sherman Square Studios, located at 160 West 73rd 
Street, New York City, a studio building not merely in 
name but a studio building in fact and built for the 
express purpose of giving musicians their required 
accommodations, we recommend that you visit the 
studios now, so that you will have the advantage of a 
greater choice, at moderate rentals. 

These commodious studios just completed are now 
available for immediate occupancy and we feel sure 
that there is a justification for your seeing them before 
you make your new arrangement for the Fall. 





SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 


160 West 73rd Street 


TRAfalgar 6701 


Mr. TurMBULL at the building 
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Singing, ir in 1 English 


(Continued from page 6) 


times aln the point of extinction—yet 
in song the composer prescribes for them a 
duration long enough to necessitate a definite 
vowel sound. Words such as “people,” lit- 
tle’ and “temple” are instances in point. 
In ordinary speech the final syllable is a con- 
sonant, pure and simple; in song it must 
often be sounded as a vowel—an unobtrusive 
oo—“often” and “soften” are difficult words 
to deal with. [I myself sound the T, contrary 
to the best colloquial usage, in order to give 
the second syllable a definite contour. 

It is important to remember that in Eng- 
lish, as in German, words are not elided, as 
they are.in French. “At all,” “without end,” 
“Emma Eames” are vastly preferable to 
“a-tall,” “with-ou-tend,” “Emmareames.” 

3ut notwithstanding such defects and dif- 
ficulties as these, language is full of 
more than compensatory beauties that repay 
richly any amount of trouble taken to publish 
them vocally. There are no difficulties in it 
that are insuperable for an English-speaking 
singer, and every student should resolve, 
both as an artist and as a patriot, to sing his 
own language perfectly. Perfection is hard 
to attain, but it is a worthy goal to set be- 
fore a pupil; and the thoughtless, slipshod 
Engl ish that one hears daily in the studios, 
the concert hall, and over the radio, is a posi- 
tive disgrace to our civilization. 

| hold that singers, as well as actors and 
all public speakers, are conservators of good 
English utterance and, as such, should always 
try to uphold the best usage and to retard 
the corrupting influences that are always ac- 
tive. 

Let them carefully beware of allowing 
standard vowels to degenerate into the ever- 
menacing grunting sound of “uh.” There is 
a regrettable tendency in E nglish toward this 
degeneration, as is shown in such words as: 


nest to 


our 


once mother or mooter 
once lover 
once 


mother 
lover 


sup soop. 


in many cases this modification of the vowel 
sound has become too firmly established for 
correction, but there is as yet no justifica- 
tion for saying “uv” for “of,” “merruhly” 
for “merrily,” “Amuhruhcun” for “Ameri- 
can,” “studunt” for “student.” Curiously 
enough, this grunting vowel, so common in 
English, does not exist in any other of the 
— European: languages. 

Good diction should be so simple and un- 
obtrusive that the hearer does not think of 
its perfection, but rejoices only in the com- 
plete intelligibility of the singer's utter- 
ance. Such exaggerations as the trilling of 
an R at the end of a word or before a con- 
sonant should be avoided; also the addition 
of a vowel sound to a final consonant in the 
attempt to clarify the consonant. 

\ few years ago, the late Harold Randolph 
wrote to a number of teachers in New York 
asking their treatment of certain doubtful 
points in diction. For instance, he asked 
how the final R in “mother” should be treat- 
ed. Mr. Randolph himself seemed to be in 
favor of the use of the grunting vowel, mak- 
ing the pronunciation “mothuh.” For my- 
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I do my best to keep the “er” sound as 
in “her” and give the final R a single click 
of the tip of the tongue. Mr. Randolph asked 
for light on the pronunc iation of such words 
as “righteous” and “soldier,” his own prefer- 
ence being for the colloquial * ‘richeous” and 
“soljer.” Because we singers are conserva- 
tors, I stick to “righteous” and “soldier.” [| 
could not for a moment accept Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s assertion that “sad” and “glad” on 
high notes should be “sahd” and “glahd,” 
for I hold that a good singer can sing any 
vowel on any note in his range. When he 
changes the vowel to suit his convenience 
or limitation he is recreant to his duty as 
an artist. 

Any singer can sing good English who 
wants to, and every singer certainly ought to 
want to. As J said at the beginning of these 
remarks, “In the beginning was the Word.” 
Although in vocal music of the eighteenth 
century words often seem to have concerned 
the composers but little, for the past hundre d 
years the inspiration of composers has been 
derived even more and more directly from 
the verbal text. When Verdi sent the score 
of Falstaff to Victor Maurel, who was to 
create the title role, he begged him to soak 
himself in the text before giving any study to 
the music, asserting that the music was so 
expressive of the text that, the text once 
thoroughly assimilated by Maurel, the learn- 
ing of the music would be a simple matter. 

In this assertion of Verdi's lies the whole 
gist of my thought. The student of any 
piece of vocal music should begin its study 
by completely mastering the text, both in 
meaning and as a matter of audible utter- 
ance. This done, he has only to recite the 
words according to the musical prescription 
of the composer, in order to achieve the 
perfect rendering of his song. 

To conclude: We teachers should remem- 
ber that English is the only language in 
which the great majority of our pupils have 
any chance of ever even approaching per- 
fection. A student born and brought up in 
this country has little opportunity to hear 
spoken languages other than English. He 
may acquire a knowledge of the diction of 
foreign languages sufficiently good for Met- 
ropolitan Opera House and radio audiences, 
but it is rare that he utters French satisfying 
to French ears, or German to German. With 
good teaching to guide him and good will 
and intelligence on his part, the acquisition 
of good diction in English is well within the 
hounds of possibility. It is for us teachers to 
provide our pupils with the guidance that 
will enable them eventually to do full honor 
to their mother tongue. 


self, 


Gigli Arrives in October 


Jeniamino Gigli will fill a number of con- 
cert engagements abroad before returning to 
this country on October 20. Due to his 
European engagements he will not make a 
concert tour in America in the fall as he 
usually does. However, he will give one 
concert at Westfield, N. J., October 22, and 
then commence rehearsals at the Metropoli- 
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tan Opera. His annual concert tour will be- 
gin on January 15, 1930, at Washington, 
D. C., and he will tour straight through to 
the Pacific Coast, returning to New York on 
February 22. 

Mr. Gigli’s only New York concert will 
take place at Mecca Temple, Sunday after- 
noon, February 23. Heretofore, he has given 
his New York concerts at the Century The- 
ater, but as that house is being torn down, 
arrangements have been made for him to 
appear at Mecca Temple instead. 


Active Season Ahead for Hempel 

Frieda Hempel is now golfing, riding in 
the saddle, and resting in the Austria Alps, 
preparatory to a very active season in sound 
pictures, radio and concert. 

This artist has had an extremely active 
career. In the past she has made as many 
as eighty appearances in a single season, in 
concert and as soloist with large orchestras 
in leading American cities, including the 
New York Philharmonic, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Minneapolis and Cincinnati 
symphony orchestras. <A particularly suc- 
cessful feature of her concert appearances 
was her Jenny Lind concerts in costume, of 
which to date she has given over five hun- 
dred. Too, one can readily recall many 
times when the soprano offered her services 
for charities. In addition, Madame Hempel 
was heard with the Metropolitan and Chi- 
cago opera companies in this country, and 
abread with the Royal Opera, Covent Gar- 
den, and the Beecham Opera, London; also 
with the Royal Operas in Berlin, Stockholm, 
Budapest and Brussels, and the Grand 
Operas in Paris and Warsaw, and as guest 
artist at Ostende, San Sebastian, Amsterdam, 
Monte Carlo and Scheveningen. Other en- 
gagements in Europe included appearances in 
the following cities ; Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Warsaw, Vienna, Budapest, Paris, Deauville, 
Cabourg, Brussels, Munich, Salzburg, Leip- 
zic, Cologne, Havana and Spa. But, what- 
ever the occasion or the form of her activity, 
Mme. Hempel always was received with 
keen delight by her audiences and highest 
commendation from the press. 

Following an appearance in Atlantic City 
on June 8, Mme. Hempel sailed for Europe, 
where major appearances include engage- 
ments in London and Paris. Upon her re- 
turn to this country in the fall, she will ac- 
tively take up her work in concert, radio 
broadcasting and sound pictures, also her 
Jenny Lind concerts and solo appearances 
with leading orchestras. She will seek the 
earliest opportunity to fulfill engagements in 
Australia and the Orient. Mme. Hempel is 
maintaining her own Management Bureau. 


Edward Sehiniin Activities 


This is Edward Johnson’s fourth season 
at Ravinia, and it is a pretty intensive one 
for the tenor. For example, in five days he 
sang three leading roles: La Rondine, which 
Mme. Bori and Mr. Johnson created for the 
Chicagoans with such success that it was 
given four times; Fedora, with Yvonne Gall, 
a debut for both soprano and tenor in the 
opera in that city; and Carmen, with Mlle. 
Bourskaya. Mr. Johnson’s new roles at 
Ravinia this year also include Lohengrin, the 
only German opera in the present repertoire. 

At the close of the Ravinia season, the 
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tenor will fulfill concert engagements in 
twelve states, and a Canadian tour, including 
Toronto, Kingstown, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quebec and Winnipeg. 

Next season will mark Mr. Johnson’s 
eighth consecutive year with the Metropoli- 
tan in New York. He recently signed a 
contract to appear with this company until 
1931. 


Margaret Hebert Returns 
to America 

Margaret Hobert, 
turned to the United 
representative of D. Albrecht Thausing, 
celebrated German doctor who claims to 
have discovered a certain method of exer- 
cising the vocal organs, whereby singers, as 
well as the average layman, can be made 
immune from, or cured of, sinus, asthma and 
similar diseases. Mme. Hobert has studied 
with Dr. Thausing for three years and has 


lyric-soprano, has _ re- 
States as the official 


MARGARET HOBERT 


now been appointed his representative in the 
United States. 

Mme. Hobert was born in Switzerland 
and came to America at the age of twenty- 
one. She immediately began her vocal 
studies in New York under Arthur E. Stahl- 
schmidt and Mme. Anna Arnaud. At one 
time she was a member of the Boston Grand 
Opera, but left to go abroad to study with 
Mme. Camille Chevillard in Paris. She has 
concertized extensively both here and abroad, 
and is recognized as a soprano of much 
merit. In writing of her work, the New 
York Sun referred to her in the following 
manner: “Marguerite Hobert is a musician 
of unique sincerity of purpose and taste.” 

On one of her visits abroad, Mme. Hobert 
became interested in Dr. Thausing’s remark- 
able discovery to the extent that she spent 
three years studying with him in Germany. 
She recognized that many singers have de- 
fective vocal organs because of the fact that 
they do not use their vocal organs correctly, 
with the result that they have numerous 
colds and never have the breath control nec- 
essary for vocal work of the highest order. 
Because of her knowledge of music, in addi- 
tion to her technical and medical knowledge, 
Mme. Hobert is unusually well equipped for 
the work she has undertaken with artists, 
teachers and students. The exercises dis- 
covered by Dr. Thausing not only strengthen 
the vocal organs but also develop natural 
breathing power. 

Mme. Hobert has gone to her home in 
Woodstock, Mass., to spend several weeks, 
and will return to her studio in New York 
on September 20 to start her work as Thau- 
sing’s representative. 


Music-Education Notes 


Several members of the faculty of the 
Music-Education Studios, New York, spent 
the month of August at Lake George in the 
interest of the operetta, Myself and I, given 
under the auspices of Mrs. Charles H. Tuttle 
to raise a fund for the development of a 
Memorial Close about St. James Church, 
Lake George. Dorothy Teitsworth, who was 
the guest of Mrs. Tuttle, took the part of 
the Satyr-self and directed the dancing for 
the operetta. Hall Axtell, teacher of cello 
at the studios, wrote the music, and Robert 
Axtell, of the violin faculty, arranged a 
voluntary orchestra. The performances of 
the operetta were scheduled for August 29 
and 30. 


New Organs at Union Theological 
Seminary 


Two new small organs are being installed 
at Union Theological Seminary for the stu- 
dents in the (graduate) School of Sacred 
Music. The larger one is being placed by 
the Moller Organ Company in the exquisite 
small Brown Chapel which is a feature of 
the new Social suilding of the Seminary 
and which is named for Mrs. John Crosby 
Brown, whose notable collection of musical 
instruments is familiar to visitors to the 
Metropolitan Museum. 
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George Castelle Teacher of 
Many Prize Winners 


Remarkable Raneed: of Pupils Who Have 
Won Awards 


George Castelle, vocal pedagogue of Bal- 
timore, and member of the faculty of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in that city, 
recently achieved the thirteenth victory in 
his career of contests, when his pupil, Robert 


GEORGE CASTELLE 


Wiedefeld, baritone, was awarded the Caruso 
Memorial Foundation prize. 

Young W iedefeld began his training with 
Mr. Castelle in 1923, studying with him for 
four years, at the end of which he won the 
National Federation of Music Clubs prize in 
Chicago. He then went to Rochester, where 
he accepted a position with the Eastman 
Theater, studying at the same time at the 
Eastman School of Music. In March of this 
year he returned to Baltimore, where he 
received intensive preparation under George 
Castelle and coaching under Virginia Cas- 
telle for the Caruso Memorial Foundation 
auditions. Mrs. Castelle also accompanied 
the young singer to both the preliminary and 
final auditions and was at the piano for 
him on both occasions. All of these efforts 
culminated, as stated above, in Mr. Wiede- 
feld’s carrying off the prize of $2,000 and a 
year’s study in Italy. 

Another Castelle aan. Helen Stokes, dra- 
matic soprano, recently won the Juilliard 
Foundation Extension Scholarship and will 
continue her training with Mr. Castelle. At 
the Victor Herbert Memorial Contest, spon- 
sored this year by the National Opera Club, 
three Castelle pupils carried off prizes: Elsie 
Craft Hurley, soprano, and Miriam Mervis, 
contralto, first prizes, and James Wilkinson, 
baritone, second prize. Miss Hurley also was 
winner in the National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ biennial contest held in Boston this 
year. This award gave Mr. Castelle the 
honor of having had nate win prizes at 
two consecutive N. C. biennial con- 
tests, for in Chicago in Moar. when Wiede- 
feld received his award, Hilda Burke, drama- 
tic soprano, also was a victor. Miss Burke, 
now a member of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, also will be remembered as the 
winner of National Opera Club prize and the 
Juilliard Foundation Dresden Fellowship. 
Marguerite Anger, coloratura soprano; Hel- 
en Knowles, dramatic soprano; Latitia 
Shenk, lyric soprano, and Gordon Gibson, 
tenor, all were district winners in the At- 
water-Kent Radio Contest in 1928. Florence 
Johnson, contralto, won a Juilliard Founda- 
tion scholarship ; Leslie Frick, mezzo-soprano, 
was winner in the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra contest, and Elsa Baklor, coloratura 
soprano, in the Baltimore Civic Opera con- 
test. All of these pupils studied exclusively 
with Mr. Castelle. 

As choral conductor, Mr. Castelle won first 
prize with his Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club 
in a nationally conducted competition held in 
New York under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciated Glee Clubs of America. 

In all his musical activities and endeavors, 
Mr. Castelle has the able and energetic as- 
sistance of his wife, Virginia Castelle, a 
graduate of the Vienna Conservatory, and 
an excellent pianist, accompanist and vocal 
coach. 


Witmark Publications in Demand 


One of the conductors to use a great many 
melodies from the Witmark list is Harry 
Kogan, staff leader of NBC Chicago Radio 
Station. Among those he finds popular are 
Am I Blue?, Let Me Have My Dreams 
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(from On With the Show),Why Did You? 
Maybe—Who Knows?, My Song of the Nile 
(theme song from Drag, the latest Richard 
Barthelmess success), as well as many tunes 
from the pen of Victor Herbert, for whose 
compositions the house of W itmark holds the 
exclusive rights. 

The Song of the Nile, according to Bert 
Feldman, London selling agent for M. Wit- 
mark & Sons, is duplicating its great Ameri- 
can success in England, where it looks as if 
it might be one of the biggest song hits that 
country has had in years. [he composers of 
this song are Al Bryan and George W. 
Meyer. 


Gunda Mordhorst to Return to 
America 

A young American pianist, once suffering 
lively reproach from her teacher for lack 
of temperament (long since remedied), said 
apologetically that it might have gone better 
with her if she had had one European grand- 
parent. In this respect Gunda Mordhorst, 
young American singer, has nothing to com- 
plain of, all her ancestors being Europeans, 
Danish, Irish, and more. However, inas- 
much as she was American born and is 
coming home to live, American she surely 
is and loves to be. 

A great deal may be expected from Miss 
Mordhorst in the future, but at present it is 
enough to note that she gave her first public 
recital in London, during Ascot week in 
June, and as a result has been urged to give 
another in October before returning home. 
The critics of eight London papers were 
unanimous in praise of this young singer, 
and generous in enthusiasm. The review in 
The Lady may be regarded as reproducing 
the impression of all the papers, for in 
opinion they practically coincide. Attention 
is called therein to the artist’s “remarkable 
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personality, which can command the atten- 
tion of an audience before she has opened 
her mouth,” while her voice is one of “ring- 
ing quality” and produced with “surprising 
ease.” Miss Mordhorst sings in five differ- 
ent languages with equal fluency, and her 
songs were chosen, not so much for their 
musical as for their dramatic interest. 
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Moreover, according to this reviewer, sing- 
ing is evidently regarded by Miss Mordhorst 
not as an end, but as a means to an end, 
and that end is the expression of a large 
range of human emotions, and further, Miss 
Mordhorst elucidates the meaning of a song 
by gesture and by the expression of her 
whole body as well as her voice, and also 
through the aid of characteristic costumes, 
which she wears not only with grace but 
also with insight into the racial traits of the 
people represented. 


Sittig Trio Active Even in Summer 

The Sittig Trio, in addition to a concert 
at Lake Mohonk in company with the noted 
English composer, Arthur Bliss, and his 
brother Howard Bliss, has recently played at 
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the State Teachers College, Stroudsburg, 
Pa., and at Buzzards Bay, Mass., and will 
open the new season with a concert at the 
State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y., 
early in October. 


6 


A Strange Woman Huntin’ Song 
Ballets” 


Josephine McGill, author of Folk Songs of 
the Kentucky Mountains, composer of Duna, 
Road Song, Less Than the Cloud, etc., has a 
delightful essay on ballad heroines, Sing All 
a Green Willow, in the August North 
American Review. The article is based upon 
the composer’s experiences in the Southern 
Highlands, where she was known as the 
Strange woman huntin’ song ballets.” 
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A Great Opportunity For Violinists 


Mr. Frank Foster takes pleasure in announcing that the eminent violinist 
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will give a course of SIX ILLUSTRATED LECTURES throughout the United 
States during the coming season, beginning in New York City on Monday, Octo- 
ber 28th. These lectures are already recognized as a remarkable course of tuition 
for advanced students and for amateurs. 
will be delivered in the various cities on Six Successive Days, and in two separate 
scries—one series for teachers, the other for advanced students and amateurs. 

The course will be given by subscription only, and the price for the entire 
series is only $30.00, thus enabling practically all interested players to take advan- 
tage of such an exceptional opportunity. 

These six lectures constitute, in reality, TWELVE HOURS OF INSTRUC- 
TION by a pedagogue of international reputation. 
vital subjects that are rarely discussed in the conventional lesson-hour, developing 
the important principles of right and left-hand technic, and culminating in an 
analysis of the first movement of the G-minor Sonata by Tartini. 
Mr. Lehmann takes his listeners through the broad field of violin-playing, from 


Such a week of instruction is PRICELESS to all teachers who have been 
denied the opportunity of studying with some great pedagogue, PRICELESS to 
the serious, advanced student and the earnest, 
are so arranged that each individual subscriber has every opportunity to discuss 
his own problems and to receive direct, personal help. 
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Lehmann, 
conditionally, have free admission to the entire course, and 
will also profit in other ways, the details of which may be learned through 
prompt communication with the undersigned. 


When fuil payment for the subscription has bcen completed, each sub- 
scriber will receive a typewritten analysis of any concerto, or two short solo 
pieces, in which he may be specially interested. This analysis will include all 
necessary bowing and fingering; guidance in musical details; interpretation; 
and how to study and master the technical difficulties with the least possible 
expenditure of time and physical effort. 
worth fully the amount charged for the course of lectures. 


For a complete outline of these lectures, and for all further information, com- 
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Gabrilowitsch Returns From 


Sabbatical Year 


European Trip Included Appearances 
With Leading Orchestras — Will 
Conduct Detroit and Philadelphia 
Orchestras Next Season 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who recently returned 
from Europe, is spending the remainder of 
the summer with his family at Mackinac Is- 
land, Mich. 

During the season of 1928-29 Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, as is well known, took a “Sabbatical 
year” from his Detroit activities. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that he remained idle 


OSSIP) GABRILOWITSCH, 
photographed this summer at Mackinac 


Island, Mich. 


throughout the season. On the other hand, 
the leave of absence generously granted to 
him by the Detroit Symphony Society was 
used by Mr. Gabrilowitsch for enlarged ac- 
tivities in other zones. 

During the months of October and No- 
vember he appeared as pianist in a series 
of recitals throughout the United States. In 
December and January he conducted the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in the absence of 
Leopold Stokowski, who was on a vacation. 
Under the direction of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
the orchestra gave some thirty concerts in 
Philadelphia, New York, Washington and 
3altimore. Following this engagement he 
was invited to conduct the New York Phil- 
harmonic in six concerts, in place of Arturo 
Toscanini, whose arrival in America had 
been unavoidably Bg: 

On February 15 Mr. Gabrilowitsch sailed 
for Europe, where he subsequently appeared 
as pianist and conductor with the following 
orchestras: Berlin Philharmonic, Vienna 
Symphony, Gewandhaus Orchestra (Leip- 
sic), Munich Philharmonic, Hamburg Phil- 
harmonic, and the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra (in Amsterdam and The Hague). 

Following a trip to the Orient, which in- 
cluded Egypt and Palestine, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch returned to Germany and appeared 
as soloist at the Brahms Festival in Jena. 

His duties during the forthcoming season 
are to he strenuous, for, in addition to fifty 
concerts with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Mr. Gabrilowitsch is to conduct 
hain forty with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Harold Niue Returns to New 
York 


Harold Henry, who spent the months of 
July and August in Maine and Vernon, re- 
turned to New York on September Dur- 
ing the last four weeks he has seliiieaned 
in the series of —— at his summer 
studio in Bennington, . that have become, 
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during the past five years, a great feature 
in the summer life in this part of New Eng- 
land. Three of these concerts consist of en- 
semble and one a piano recital by Henry. 
This year Henry had the assistance of Laura 
Littlefield and Alma Kitchell, sopranos; Sig- 
urd Nilssen, basso; William Kroll and Max 
Pollikoff, violinists. 


Betty Burke to Study and 
Concertize Abroad 

After a six weeks’ visit in her native 
country, Betty Burke sailed August 31 on the 
SS. Neu Amsterdam, to continue her studies 
under Melanie Kurt and also to sing in con- 
cert in Europe. 

From the early age of fourteen, Miss 
Burke has persisted strongly in her deter- 
mination to become a singer, this despite the 
advice of her parents who wished her to be- 
come a teacher. Her favorite pastime was 
to read Lehmann’s book on How to Sing, 
although not all of it was comprehensible to 
her youthful mind. During her early girl- 
hood she sang in church and concert through- 
out New England, until upon the advice of 
her cousin, John Boyd, well known tenor of 
New England, her parents sent her to the 
Damrosch School for general musical educa- 
tion. During this period Miss Burke sang 
at the Congregational Church in South Nor- 
walk, and later at the Presbyterian Church, 
Greenwich. 

At this time, she met Minna Kaufmann, 
exponent of the Lehmann method, and con- 
tinued her studies with this well known 
teacher while also singing various roles in 
musical comedy and vaudeville. 

After the severe illness and death of her 
mother, Miss Burke for a time lost all de- 
sire to sing. She then subseque ntly ful- 
filled the position of director of music at the 
following private schools in New York: the 
Froebel, Lenox, Todhunter, Buckley and 
Hewitt Schools, and for two years was a 
member of the vocal department of The 
College of the Sacred Heart in New York, 
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BETTY BURKE 
after which she became director. of music 
at the Greenvale School at Roslyn, L. I. 
Upon the advice and with the assistance of 
Miss Kaufmann (now Mrs. Ruud of Pitts- 
burgh), Miss Burke went to Germany to 
continue her studies with Melanie Kurt, also 
an exponent of the Lehmann Method. 


O’Hara’s Guns to Be Heard with 
Orchestra 


Geoffrey O’Hara’s master-song, Guns, has 
just been accepted for presentation this com- 
ing season by the Girard College Glee Club 
of Philadelphia at the time of its annual 
concert with the Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski. It also will 
be performed this winter in Toronto by the 
Toronto Choir and the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
\ special arrangement recently finished by 
the composer has just gone to press. 

In the short space of time that this num- 
ber has been published it has made a pro- 
nounced impression everywhere and may be 
viewed with just pride by the composer as 
well as by the publishers, DeSylva, Brown 
& Henderson. 
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Charles Baker Resumes Work 


Charles Baker, coach of many prominent 
artists of the concert, operatic, oratorio and 
radio fields, has reopened his New York 
studios in anticipation of a busy season. Mr. 
Baker has been enjoying a real rest since 


‘ Z 

CHARLES BAKER 
the middle of June, which time he has 
spent in motoring throughout the East and 
playing at several concerts for some of his 
artists, these including appearances at the 
Buzzard’s Bay home of Edgar Davis when 
James Melton, Nevada Van der Veer and 
Henry Clancy sang, and two at the Williams- 
town, Mass., home of Mrs. Prentice, with 
Frederic Baer and Lucius Metz, soloists. 

Mr. Baker has resumed his work as organ- 
ist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church, whose choir consists of Ruth Rod- 
gers, Elsie Baker, Lambert Murphy and 
Elliott Shaw. Rehearsals have been begun 
by the Choral Society of New Rochelle, of 
which Mr. Baker is the director. 


Ruth Shaffner Returns 


Ruth Shaffner spent a delightful summer 
in Europe, devoted to travel, work and rest. 
One of her trips included a visit to Bay- 
reuth with its Wagnerian atmosphere, where 
she met Siegfried Wagner. She also visite 
in Nuremburg, Munich and Vienna, and ex- 
perienced the thrill of flying from Vienna to 
Venice over Rax Alps. Other enjoyable trips 
included Florence; Milan, with its La Scala 
and Museum; the Italian Lakes, Switzerland 
and eventually Paris, where the soprano 
coached in French songs until sailing for 
home, September 12, on the SS. Cleveland. 

Miss Shaffner’s early engagements for the 
coming season include a recital for the Morn- 
ing Musicale of Montreal on November 14 
and an appearance with the Mendelssohn 
Club of Pittsburgh in the Messiah during 
December. Miss Shaffner also has been en- 
gaged as soloist during the Jewish Holy 
Days at a prominent New Jersey synagogue, 
this in addition to her regular duties as 
soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church and as 
instructor to a class of pupils. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes Enjoying 
Vacation 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes are spend- 
ing the latter part of their vacation at Har- 
rison, Me., on Long Lake, after visits at 
Loon Lake in the Adirondacks and Bretton 
Woods, N. H. While at Loon Lake they 
gave a program of two-piano music at the 
Prince Camp, assisted by Max Pollikoff, vio- 
linist, and Helen Wright, accompanist. The 
spacious music room at the camp was filled 
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with guests of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Prince, who came from all parts of the sur- 
rounding country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes will resume teach- 
ing in New York on September 30. 


Busy Season for Maier-Pattison 

The ever-popular duo pianists, Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison, will have a busy season 
as usual. Their programs will include sev- 
eral new two-piano compositions and ar- 
rangements.. Among them is a new work by 
Lee Pattison entitled Heroical Fountains, a 


A % 
GUY MAIER (RIGHT) AND LEE 
PATTISON 


three-part fantasie with the motto—“He has 
gone upward out of his ailing body into the 
heroical fountains” (W. B. Yeats, in The 
Death of Synge); also a scherzo for two 
pianos by Daniel Gregory Mason, and The 
Little Faun, by Powell Weaver, well known 
Kansas City composer. They will also piay 
an arrangement of Mozart’s Magic Flute 
overture by Busoni, which is quite unknown 
in Amerca and one of the last and loveliest 
of his arrangements. These pianists will 
also offer a brilliant arrangement of Schu- 


bert’s Erl King, by Dalies Frantz, whose 
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Turkey in the Straw they have been playing 
with so much success these last seasons. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that 
Maier and Pattison are to play many new 
works by American composers. 

In addition to the numerous joint concerts 
he will fill with Mr. Pattison, Guy Maier 
will present a large number of his popular 
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Young People’s concerts. The first one will 
be given in Boston on October 19 and will 
contain the following three works only: The 
Schumann Kinderscenen, Debussy’s La Boite 
a Joujoux (The Romance of the Toy Shop), 
and Stravinsky’s Histoire du Soldat, on 
Stravinsky’s own arrangement for piano, vio- 
lin and clarinet. 
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American and Canadian Organists 
Hold Joint Convention in Toronto 


(Continued from page 5) 


Wilfred Layton; at the afternoon session, A. Pearson (Pittsburgh) and T. J. Craw- 
the former, who is the leading Toronto a (Toronto) shared an organ recital at 
conductor since Mr. Vogt's death, gave many Paul’s Church; the former played with 
outstanding ideas. In the evening Charles charm and varied registration, reaching cli- 
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max in Vierne’s Finale. Mr. Crawford's 
best performance was Piutti’s sonata in G 
minor, Canon Cody then gave a most in- 
teresting talk on the reredos, its stone and 
woodwork being very costly and artistic. 
THurRsDAY’s SESSIONS 
Thursday’s sessions opened with a recital 
at Yorkminster Baptist Church, a splendid 
stone edifice occupying the entire block, Al- 
fred E. Whitehead (Montreal) and Ernest 
White (Philadelphia) each playing. Works 
by Rheinberger, Bach, Franck, Stanford, 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


Foote and Karg-Elert were on the former’s 
list, while Mr. White played pieces by Ma- 
leingreau, Bach and Karg-Elert, providing 
varied musical fare. A tour of the city in 
automobiles followed the taking of a group 
picture, with stops at the Toronto Univer- 
sity buildings. 
Cuorat Concert CLIMAX OF CONVENTION 
The dinner at the Coliseum building, on the 
Toronto Exhibition grounds, was a notably 
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successful event. Thomas Bradshaw, chair- 
man, and Mayor McBride chiefly boosting 
the city. Hon. G. H. Ferguson, Premier of 
Ontario, and Mrs. Keator also talked briefly. 
President McAll responded: The choral con- 
cert which followed was a splendid affair 
nearly 2,000 singers being seated on the stage 
before an audience of 10,000. This was the 
musical climax of the convention; Goldman’s 
3and was featured in solo numbers, also 
playing the accompaniments. The big 
chorus, a regular annual feature of the Ex- 
hibition, under the direction of Dr. Fricker 
sang with a nobility of tone and flexible fol- 
lowing of his baton which was altogether 
unusual. Chorales by Bach; Zadok the Priest 
(Handel) ; Still as the Night (Bohm), very 
effective; selections from Sullivan operas, 
sung con amore; a three-part chorus for 
women’s voices, folk-song, and march and 
chorus from Carmen, all were sung with 
fine unity, producing effect. Stanford's ar- 
rangement of God Save the King and 
O’Hara’s of the Star Spangled Banner, with 
great climax, produced by the singers them- 
selves forming a great flag in colors of both 
nations, was wildly applauded. Goldman’s 
Band played the Bach-Abert Choral and 
Fugue, and the B minor gavot by Bach, in 
compliment to the visiting organists ; also the 
overture to William Tell, and Goldman’s 
own Exhibition March, in which he cleverly 
introduced a Canadian theme, receiving big 
applause, for the well-known pep and varied 
effects produced by this band are well known. 
This concert was given four times during 
the Exhibition, forming an unusual and spec- 
tacular musical event. 
PRIVATE LUNCHEON AT Royat York 

About 50 selected members of both organi- 
zations enjoyed a private lunch at the Royal 
York, including the new officers and princi- 
pal members. President Milligan thanked 
Canada, and especially Toronto, for the per- 
fect arrangements and hospitality; Palmer 
Christian regretted he came so late; Fry said 
he had had “an exceedingly fine time ;” 


| BACHRACH 


HAROLD V. MILLIGAN 
Marks admired the magnificent buildings, the 
thoughtful plans, etc.; Crawford and Dr. 
Fricker echoed the universal good will, and 
a general love-feast was enjoyed. 
OrHer OFrricers ELECTED 
Friday’s business meeting, besides elect- 
ing officers named, elected Albert Ham, Mus. 
Doc., (Toronto) honorary member of the 
association; he was on the high seas at the 
time. A talk, What Becomes of All Our 
Music Students, by Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan, was devoted to the practical matter of 
getting engagements for qualified artists; he 
showed what the National Music League is 
doing along these lines. Backed by moneyed 
people, including Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, vice-presi- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Wuy Ravinia 


Is A Success | 


“I was asked the other day,” said Edward 
Johnson, “why everything always works 
right and why everyone is always happy at 
Ravinia. After a moment’s thought it came 
to me—because everyone in the company, 
from the principals, the second and third 
roles, to the least chorus boy or girl, is ad- 
mirably suited to his or her role. The dra- 
matic or lyric tenor, or dramatic or colora- 
tura soprano, the character man or woman, 
the buffo all are allotted to persons ade- 
quately fitted for the parts. At first this 
explanation may sound simple, but it is rare 
that you find an opera company, that is, a 
first-rate standard grand opera company, 
containing some of the best known names of 
contemporary singers, where the roles and 
atmosphere of each opera are so carefully 
selected to suit the person. 

“W. hat wisdom and kindness Mr. Eckstein 
shows in pleasing his artists, in discussing 
their roles with them even before the con- 
tracts are signed. He certainly must realize, 
as it has been proven, that a singer or an 
actor will never get bored or drab if he is 
happy in his singing and acting roles, If he 
is not bored, if he is interested and vital and 
eager to sing a part he feels is just the one 
for him, he will never bore his audience or 
‘let them down’ into a half-satisfied lethargy. 
If a singer likes a part, it is quite certain he 
will be able to make the audience respond 
to the same emotions that stir him. This, 
after all, is his job. Look over the list of 
Ravinia singers, and note their operatic ve- 
hicles! All are selected to please the singer 
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A Few Interesting Side- 
lights on Artists and Situa- 
tions by Louis Eckstein and 
Edward Johnson. 
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in temperament and vocal adaptability. How 
can this combination fail to appeal to audi- 
ences? Also—and this is an important 
point,—Mr. Eckstein watches other compa- 
nies, especially the Metropolitan in New 
York, and, having his hand on the operatic 
pulse, includes in his repertoire, which al- 
ways adds two new operas a season, those 
which have the greatest drawing power and 
appeal. This year La Rondine and Marouf 
were especially popular, and also the Sunken 
Bell. 

“Every lesser part, as well as the principal 
and secondary ones, are extremely well done. 
The Ravinia Company is particularly for- 
tunate in having excellently equipped so- 
called smaller parts. Details, well interpret- 
ed, in small as well as big roles, certainly 
make for smoothness and beauty. [| have in 
mind one particular young chorus man who 
was so excellent in the part of an old man 
in Marouf that he earned a special line from 
the pen of one of the leading Chicago critics. 
The entire pattern of the season’s operas and 
how every part is allotted is mapped out me- 
ticulously and happily.” 

Mr. Eckstein was told about Mr. Johnson’s 
expression of ideas. “Well, you see,” he said, 
with his usual warm and generous smile, 
“the artists are all so willing to cooperate. 
If I appear easy or gentle with them, they 
are hearty and cooperative with me and with 
each other. To cite only a few instances: 
I wanted Johnson to do Rondine, because I 
felt that temperamentally, pictorially and 
vocally, it would suit him as well as other 
roles. When first I approached him 6n the 
subject, it was at a bad time, for he was in 
the middle of the very difficult and strenuous 
rehearsals and study of the new opera, Fra 
Gherardo, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Johnson didn’t see how he could possibly 
find time to learn La Rondine. So I agreed 
to write it in our contract, with the added 
proviso it was not a compulsory opera. Be- 
cause I did not force him into this, he did 
everything in his power to find time to learn 
it, and we have both been happy about it. 
It proved an excellent vehicle for Mme. Bori 
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and for him, and the Ravinia public loved 
a 

“Another instance concerns Mme. Reth- 
berg,” said Mr. Eckstein; “I wanted to put 
on the usual combination of Pagliacci and 
Cavalleria, and Mme. Rethberg was asked 
to do one of the roles. But I needed two 
sopranos the same day and had no one at 
the moment for the alternate opera. When 
I explained this, Rethberg readily said, with 
a wave of the hand, ‘Oh, that’s all right, 
Mr. Eckstein, I will sing both roles.’ This 
is an exacting trial, in that one role, Nedda, 
is light and lyric, actually partly coloratura, 
and the other, Santuzza, deeply dramatic. 

“Another day, when Mr. Hasselmans was 
conducting and the repitateur was taken sick 
and I had no one in the prompter’s box, dis- 
may reigned for a few moments. Do you 
know what happened? <A very rare and fine 
thing. Mr. Papi, who has much conducting 
and rehearsing and needs all the rest he can 
get, tore off his coat and hurried into the 
prompter’s box and everything went on 
smoothly. A few weeks ago, in jumping out 
of a scenic window after the second act of 
Samson, Mojica fell and broke his arm and 
could not continue. What was to be done? 
Papi grabbed a script and Mr. Defrere, who 
was present, willingly said he would try to 
learn what was left of the last act, if the au- 
dience could be held in a fifteen minute inter- 
mission. It was done. 

“T could tell you of continued cooperation 
in tight places such as these,—last year when 
Edward Johnson learned Louise in only three 
weeks’ time to sing opposite Yvonne Gall 
who was coming over from France just to 
do the opera—and so on. The answer is, 
that happiness and good work come of co- 
operation, and Ravinia audiences get the 
benefit of all this, even if they do not know 
or realize the backstage details that produce 
them.” 


Samoiloff Teaching in Los Angeles 


Lazar S. Samoiloff has prepared singers 
for the concert stage, opera house, the phono- 
graph studio and the radio, and now he is 
turning his attention to the audible film, 
for he feels that is where his efforts are 
most needed at the present time. “The sound 
pictures,” he states, “have presented an artis- 
tic problem to the motion picture producers, 
for now voices must be made to match per- 
sonalities. The microphone, whether situ- 
ated in the recording laboratory, the radio 
studio, or the motion picture lot, is the most 
exacting critic of the human voice there is. 


It picks flaws with incredible agility. It 
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for radio work. Positions open for 
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accentuates false tones, emphasizes improper 
coordination of the various factors constitu- 
ting the mechanism of voice production.” 

Because of the possibilities for singing in 
films, Mr. Samoiloff has given up his New 
York studios, and for the coming year will 
teach in Los Angeles so as to be in the 
heart of the motion picture center of the 
country. He is of the opinion that in the 
not far distant future grand operas will be 
presented in full on the screen. 


Master Institute Scholarship 


The Master Institute of the Roerich Mu- 
seum announces that, through scholarships 
to be awarded October 1 when the new 
school term commences, talented students in 
piano, cello, organ and voice will have the 
opportunity of studying under eminent teach- 
ers at the Institute. Special consideration 
will be given blind students, the Master 
Institute having already achieved splendid 
results in its work to enable the blind to 
become self-supporting. All applications 
must be received in writing before Septem- 
ber 20, and thereafter each aspirant for the 
scholarships will be given an audition. 
Dema Harshbarger Visits New 

York 


Dema Harshbarger, president and general 
manager of the Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
was in New York for about a week, at 
tending to her interests in her usual ener 
getic and peers manner. 
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Rudolph Ganz Delights 


San Franciscoans 


Continued, With Noted 
Conductor Receiving Ovation— 
Other Items 


Px p” Series 


San Francisco, Ca.L.—Again, after a 
lapse of a week, the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra appeared in the Exposition 
Auditorium with Rudolph Ganz in command. 
Several conductors have led this organiza- 
tion during the summer season but none of 
them secured a more precise and exact re- 
sponse to their wishes as Ganz, who is a 
musician of impeccable taste with an excel- 
lent grasp of the requirements of his job 
Mr. Ganz presented a program that included 
Handel's Concerto Grosso, No. 12; Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 1 in C major; Mac- 
Dowell’s Concerto for piano, No. 2 in D 
minor, wherein Carolyn Cone Baldwin ap- 
peared as soloist ; and Tschaikowsky’s Italian 
Caprice. The performance of each number 
was splendid in general plan, in detail and 
in execution. Mr. Ganz made a decided hit 
and was applauded to the echo. The surprise 
of the evening was the work of Carolyn 
Cone Baldwin. It was indeed a pleasure to 
listen to a pianist with so much to offer. She 
compelled a brilliant and fluent technic to 
artistic purposes 

Because of the fine impression he created 
upon the occasion of his first appearance in 
San Francisco, Alberto Terrasi, Italian oper- 
atic baritone, gave his second recital in Scot- 
tish Rite Hall, Laura Cioni Bia- 
gini, soprano, and Hughes at the 
piano 

With 
Eileen 
debut in 


serve her 


assisted by 
Margo 


Alexander at the 
contralto, made 
Community Play 
house. In a well balanced and highly inter 
esting program Miss Ristine exhibited not 
only a finely poised voice of beautiful timbre 
marked interpretative ability. She 
was partic ularly successful with Kennedy 
1e Hebrides, wherein she 
accompanied herself artistically at the harp 
Ernst Bacon, popular San Francisco pian 
ist and composer, has left for the East with 
Mrs. Bacon and will be gone several months 
has several engagements in and neat 

his native city, Chicago. 
One of the finest series 
the set of five “Pops” to be 
San Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Alfred Hertz at the Civic 
Auditorium. Through the Municipal Fathers 
comes the announcement that the following 
| gaged: Yehudi Menu 
violinist; Alfred Cor 
nch pianist, and Marcel Dupre, re- 
i French organist; Dusolina Giannini, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Metropolitan 
Serge Prokofieff, Russian com 


piano, 
her 


Elizabeth 
Ristine, mezzo 
this city at the 


but also 


Fraser's Songs ot 


of concerts will be 
given by the 
Francisco 


soloists have been ens 


sensational boy 


m, San Francisco soprano, is 
success in Italy where she is 
ra. Among the roles she has 
Mimi in La Boheme and 
Cio-Cio-San Butterfly Miss Newson 
sings Italy under the name of Maria 
Neves (i ee x 


interpreted re 


Alex Cherniavsky Now a Concert 


Manager 


Cherniavsky, of the famous Cherni- 
has joined the ranks of con 
managers. He is now in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, operating the British Empire 
Bureau, which arranges concert and theatri- 
al tours. Mr. Cherniavsky’s first attraction 
was Pavlowa and his second, Shura Cher- 
both of whom, he, wrote in a letter 
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to the MusicaL Courter, were financial sen- 
sations. He also reported that Jan Kubelik 
was having a very successful South African 
tour under his management. 

Mr. Cherniavsky strongly advises artists 
to go to the British Colonies, as the season 
there is during the summer months here. 
“The mz ajority of artists,” wrote Mr. Cher- 
niavsky, “think of Africa as being overrun 
with lions, tigers and natives, but the truth 
of the matter is that the European popula- 
tion is very keen on music. Whether this is 
due to the lack of artists coming here re- 
mains to be seen, but at the present time 
the public is hungry for good music. As 
long as the artist ‘has the goods’ the concert- 
goers here do not care whether he is a ‘star’ 
or not. Australia is well known to musical 
artists as being a wonderful field, yet South 
Africa is just as good proportionately. The 
town halls here are large and magnificent, 
and at least thirty concerts could be given 
by a first class artist, and many more could 
be arranged for those who would appear in 
the smaller auditorium.” 


Dedication Concert for New Car- 
negie Hall Organ 


The Dedication Concert which is to mark 
the official installation of Carnegie Hall's 
new organ and incidentally celebrate the 
beginning of a new era for the Hall, is to 
take place Monday evening, November 4, 
instead of September 30, as_ originally 
planned. In making this announcement, Wal- 
ter C. Herrod, newly appointed manager of 
Carnegie Hall, explained that the recent de- 
cision to make the concert one of the out- 
standing social and civic events a ba season 
responsible for the change in date. A 
check-up on the present wherez esate of the 
leading artists and distinguished citi- 
zer said Mr. Herrod, showed so many of 
th «a to be abroad and not planning to re- 
tart. until mid-October that the earlier date 
for the Dedication Concert became imprac- 
ticable. 


was 


city 


owner of Carnegie Hall, 
musical centers of 


Robert E. Simon, 
who has been touring the 
Europe family, will return to this 
country on September 17 to find the interior 
of the Hall completely redecorated in gold 
and rose. The renovating and redecorating 
of the great auditorium was done in honor 
of the installation of the new organ, but it 
also serves to draw att ention to the fact 
that Mr. Simon’s interest in the destiny of 
the Hall will it to music lovers of the 
metropolis for time to come. The 
Dedication Concert which is being made to 
celebrate the start of a new era in the his- 
tory of the famous auditorium becomes also 
a public avowal on the part of the manage- 
ment of the building’s continued existence. 
Details of the concert are being planned by 
an honorary committee, headed by Mayor 
James J. Walk as honorary chairman; 
Robert E Sen as active chairman, and a 
group of well known artists and patrons of 
art as co-sponsors of the evening’s program. 

Pietro A. Yon, concert organist 
organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral and 
organist of the Vatican, Rome, 
organ soloist for the 
For Mr. Yon it will 
in his long affiliation 
tenant and as 
of the great 


George Kil 


with his 


assure 
some 


and com- 
poser, 
honorary 
has been chosen 
dedication program 

be the crowning event 
with the building both as a 
the designer of the tonal scheme 
new organ, built by the firm of 
gen & Sons of St. Louis ‘These organ 
architects,” said Mr. Yon, “builders of or 
gans for the past four generations, have pro 
duced in the Carnegie Hall instrument one 
of the finest organs in America.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Yon, Carnegie Hall will be the 
first auditorium in this country to be 
equipped with an organ of such complete 
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ripieno—the pipes which produce the over- 
tones. 

The main organ as well as its essential 
parts have already been installed in the hall, 
the task of transporting the organ to New 
York City from St. Louis having required 
twelve freight cars and a summer’s work 
The beautifully hand-carved console, now oc- 
cupying the centre of the stage, made of an 
interestingly grained oak with a black walnut 
finish, is movable and can be quickly trans- 
ferred from the side of the stage to the other. 
3ecause of the hall’s notable acoustics, those 
who have tested the new organ say that the 
music public of New York has a treat in 
store for it in all future programs in which 
the instrument is utilized. 
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Berumen Pupil in Recital 


Katherine Philbrick, brilliant young artist- 
pupil of Ernesto Berumen, recently appeared 
in recital at Wesley Hall, Port Huron, 
Mich., scoring a splendid success with a 
program consisting chiefly of Spanish and 
modern French works in which she has spe- 
cialized during the past two years. 

Miss Philbrick 
with Mr. 


will Po her studies 
Berumen at the LaForge-Berumen 
Studios in New York in October. During 
the coming season the pianist will appear 
in four private concerts in New York as 
well as fulfilling other engagements which 
will keep her busy throughout the coming 
winter. 


hensiies ent Lenadinn Dedaniets 


Hold Joint Convention in Toronto 


(Continued from page 14) 


dent, and a notable board of directors, the 
League is doing splendid work. 

Warren D. Allen (California), and Char 
lotte Mathewson Lockwood (New York), 
shared the Friday afternoon recital, the for- 
mer playing works mainly by modern com- 
posers, ranging from the Canadian, Egerton. 
to the American, Clokey. Mr. Allen played 
his varied offerings in a way which dis- 
played his technic and expression, and Miss 
Lockwood's playing was noted for its clarity 
of phrasing, varied registration and the abil- 
ity to hold attention; her best playing was 
in the final Elgar sonata. 


Epwarp Murcu S1ncs AT CLostnc BANQUET 

The closing banquet at the Royal York had 
as the only musical feature Edward Murch, 
Toronto youth, whose mother, his only 
teacher, played his accompaniments. His 
grandfather was Rechab Tandy, once a lead- 
ing vocal instructor of Toronto, and the big 
hoy (he weighs 170) is solo soprano of Grace 
Church, New York. Singing Orpheus and 
His Lute (Sullivan), May Day (Walthew) 
and (as encore) Cuckoo (Lehmann), he 
won his hearers by the purity and freshness 
of his voice, his true musical instinct, his 
enunciation and real expression. Absolute 
silence followed the lad’s singing, which was 
notable in every respect. 

Franklyn MacAfee, of Detroit and New 
York, with his mother, attended the conven 
tion, driving from Detroit in eight hours, and 


EDU 


soprano of 


"ARD 
Church, 


VURCH, 


New York. 


Grace 


getting held up for speeding by a Canadian 
officer. He is known as a brilliant young 
organist, having studied with Palmer Chris- 
tion (Ann Arbor) and F. W. Riesberg (New 
York), and has played in Calvary Baptist 
Church (New York), Greene Avenue Bap- 
tist Church (Brooklyn), and given recitals in 
various Eastern states. Later this season he 
is engaged for two recitals in Maine, two in 
Connecticut, and one each in Massachusetts 
and Minnesota; his parents recently gave 
him a house-organ F. W 
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September 


ROBERT STEEL, 
American baritone, who vacationed in 
St. Gilgen, Austria, prior to his joining 
the Wiesbaden Opera, where he is to 
sing leading roles. Mr. Steel, who this 
past year was leading baritone of the 
Heidelberg Opera, has been engaged by 
the Wiesbaden Opera. Beginning this 
month, he will appear in Butterfly, Pag- 
liacct, Faust, The Masked Ball and 

Tannhauser. 


Registration at New England 
Conservatory 

Boston.—Registration for the classes and 
private lessons at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music began on September 12. 
Examinations for advanced standing will be 
held until September 18. The academic year 
opens on September 19, with the usual class- 
room instruction which is available, day and 
evening, for single subjects as well as full 
courses. 

Few changes are noted in the Conserva- 
tory’s well stabilized courses or the faculty 
list of more than 100 members.  Distin- 
guished additions to the violin faculty are 
Paul Fedorovsky and Einaar Hansen, both 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Georg 
Boettcher, for the first time at the Con- 
servatory, will teach the French horn. Nor- 
ine Robards, who has been a_ successful 
junior teacher, has been promoted to the 
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violin faculty. The teaching force, other- 
wise, stands practically as of last year. 

A notable addition to the list of scholar- 
ships now assignable at the New England 
Conservatory appears in the announcement, 
made for the first time, of The Lotta 
Scholarships. These, four in number and 
limited to women students, will be provided 
from the income of the Lotta Educational 
Fund, a bequest of $25,000 under the will 
of Lotta M. Crabtree, internationally famous 
actress, 

For the twenty-first time, seniors and 
post-graduates of the Conservatory piano- 
forte department will compete for the Mason 
and Hamlin prize of a grand piano, offered 
annually by the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany since 1910. Student ambition to com- 
pose will be encouraged by the annual award 
of the six Endicott prizes in composition, 
for musical manuscripts in several classifi- 
cations. 

A seventy-fifth anniversary, which may 
be celebrated next spring at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, is that of the great 
Beethoven statue, modeled by Thomas Craw- 
ford, Boston sculptor, and cast with musical 
solemnities March 26, 1855. This bronze 
Beethoven has stood for many years past 
in the entrance hall at the Conservatory. It 
was formerly in the Boston Music Hall 
where it was dedicated with a poem by 
William Wetmore Story, a sculptor con- 
temporary with Crawford, and with an or- 
gan program of Beethoven selections. It 
has been informally suggested that on the 
occasion’ of the seventy-fifth birthday of the 
Beethoven statue the Conservatory Orches- 
tra may give a concert repeating in whole 
or in part either the Munich or the Boston 
dedicatory program. 


Mauro-Cottone Scores in Boston 


Dr. Mauro-Cottone recently gave a recital 
at the Boston City Club on a four manual 
Skinner organ before an audience of more 
than two thousand people. Dr. Cottone also 
was heard in Boston two years ago, when he 
was guest organist with the Peoples Choir 
at Jordan Hall. At that time he presented 
his own choral transcription of Mendels- 


Laviosa 


MAURO-COTTONE 


Photo by 
DR. 


sohn’s first organ sonata, which was rendered 
with 350 voices under the direction of Sayer 
Dunham with Dr. Cottone at the organ. 
Following the recital the organist was enter- 
tained by the faculty as well as the students 
of the New England Conservatory. 

At his recent Boston appearance Dr. Cot- 
tone also was enthusiastically received. His 
program included Toccata, adagio and Fugue 
in C major, Bach; Pastorale, Scarlatti; 
Variations, Handel; Scherzo, Bossi; Third 
Sonata, Mendelssohn; Choral in A minor, 
Cesar Franck; Silhouette, McKinley; La 
Cathedrale Engloutie, Debussy. The recital 
was concluded with his own new Variations 
on a Christmas Carol by Gevaert. According 
to the local press, Dr. Cottone performed the 
entire program with a surprising variety of 
colors and a clear and masterly technic. A 
letter to Dr. Cottone from the Club City 
Secretary, Lloyd B. Hayes, reads in part as 
follows: “I hear on all sides this comment; 
‘It was the finest organ recital we have ever 
had at the Club. The beauties of the organ 
were never so fully brought out as they were 
by Dr. Mauro-Cottone.’ ” F. K. 


Fox-Jones Opera Recital for 
Watertown 

The Community Concert Course of Water 
town, N. Y., will present the Ethel Fox- 
Allan Jones Operatic Costume Recital on 
November 12, thus adding to the already 
long list of such appearances the soprano 
and tenor will make. This is a novelty at 
traction of strong appeal. 


Caroline Beeson Fry Reopening 
Studios 
Caroline Beeson Fry, teacher of singing, 


will reopen her New York and White Plains 
studios on Monday, September 16. 
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MR. AND MRS. DONALD THAYER 


COURIER 


(LEFT) IN FRONT OF THEIR HOME 


IN SIERRA MADRE, CAL., 


prior to starting out on a concert tour of the Pacific Coast. 
of Oscar Rasbach’s latest composition Gifts, 
It is dedicated to Mr. Thayer, who will sing it for the 
first time anywhere at his Town Hall recital on October 27. 


tion 
singer the original manuscript. 


Frederick Stock Arrives 


Tells of Visit Abroad 


Frederick A. Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, arrived on 
the Bremen on September 10, accompanied 
by Mrs. Stock, after a summer abroad. 

Mr. Stock said that he thought the biggest 
piece of news for the coming season would 
result from the Victor Talking Machine’s 
$25,000 prize for a symphonic work by an 
American composer. 

Out of the 149 pieces submitted, said Mr. 
Stock, not only the winner but some other 
works were of such merit that when they 
were performed they would cause surprise. 

The judges for the competition were Mr. 
Stock, Serge Koussevitzky, Olga Samaroff, 
Rudolph Ganz and Leopold Stokowski. 

Mr. Stock said he had found no interest- 
ing novelties during his stay in Europe, that 
is, nothing really new. There were some 
pieces by composers already known, but 
nothing in the way of a genuine novelty. 

In London and Paris Mr. Stock heard 
nothing that impressed him, but he was de- 
lighted with the Salzburg Festival. He 
spent some time at Bad Gastein, and made 
his annual visit to Richard Strauss at Gar- 
misch. Strauss told him he was at work on 
a new opera that he expected to finish in 
about two years. The name of it is Arabella 
and the libretto by Hugo von Hoffmanstal. 

In Munich Mr. Stock heard a remarkable 
performance at the Residenz Theatre of 
Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutti. It was contlucted 
by Strauss. 

He visited Berlin, he heard some 
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MRS. PIETRO YON 
; The many friends of Pietro Yon, organ- 
ist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral and honorary 
organist at St. Peter’s in Rome, will be 
shocked at the news of the untimely death of 


where 








MRS. PIETRO YON 


Mrs. Yon, at the Lenox Hill Hospital in 
New York City on September 9. 

Mrs. Yon suffered a lingering illness, the 
end being due to heart trouble. The daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Pessagno, 


(Right) At the presenta- 
showing the composer giving the 


good Waster, One of the things that most 
impressed and pleased him was the fact that 
a large portion of the audience at Salzburg 
and Munich consisted of Americans. Amer- 
ica, said Mr. Stock, is becoming cultured 
rapidly ! 


Chicago Symphony Plans 


A brilliant season is in view for the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. Beginning its 
thirty-ninth season on October 18, the or- 
chestra will also start its twenty-fifth year 
under the baton of Frederick A. Stock. 

For a quarter of a century, Mr. Stock has 
conducted the concerts at Orchestra Hall 
and this season promises to be the greatest 
of all. The soloists chosen to date have been 
picked with care from the galaxy of artists. 

As a very important feature of the season, 
the Cincinnati May Festival Chorus will be 
brought to Chicago for three concerts with 
the orchestra. Two visiting conductors will 
wield the baton during the season—Serge 
Prokofieff and A. Tansman. The list of 
soloists so far chosen includes Alfred Cortot, 
Gitta Gradova, Vladimir Horowitz and Jose 
Iturbi, pianists; Mischa Elman, Jascha Hei- 
fetz and Paul Kochanski, violinists; Grego 
Piatigorsky, cello, and Margaret Matzen- 
auer, contralto. Others, it is said, are in 
contemplation. 

Plans for the season contemplate no radi- 
cal changes; in the regular subscription list 
there will be twenty-eight Friday afternoon 
concerts, beginning October 18; twenty-eight 
Saturday evening concerts beginning Octo- 
ber 19, and twelve Tuesday afternoon con- 
certs beginning October 22 and continuing 
thereafter on the second and fourth Tues- 
day of each month. 





she was hom in New York thirty-six years 
ago. Besides her husband and parents, Mrs. 
Yon leaves a young son, Mario. 

Funeral services were held on Tuesday 
morning from the residence on West End 
Avenue, after which a high mass of requiem 
was offered at ten o'clock at the Cathedral 
by Mgr. Michael J. Lavelle, Burial was in 
Calvary Cemetery. 

The Musicar Courter extends to Mr. Yon 
its deepest sympathy in his great bereave- 
ment, which is all the more significant be- 
cause of the unusual devotion existing be- 
tween this couple. 

CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 

Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, known 
throughout the musical world as the origina- 
tor of the Dunning System of Improved Mu- 
sic Study for Beginners, died at the New 
York Hospital on September 8, after a brief 
illness. She came to this city recently from 
Los Angeles to conduct a class for music 
teachers. 

In her thirty or more years’ activity as a 
teacher, Mrs. Dunning was credited with 
having imparted her system to 3,000 teachers 
in the United States and Canada, and numer- 
ous schools are now using it in their prepa- 
ratory departments. At the McAlpin Hotel 
on July 12 and 13 every state in the Union 
and Canada was represented in the twenty- 
fifth annual gathering of Dunning teachers. 

The deceased, who was a widow, is sur 
vived by twin sons, Carroll W. and Earl B. 
Dunning. The former is at present in Ber- 
lin, Germany, and the latter has arrived from 
California to attend the funeral of his 
mother. 

WILLIAM MOORE HATCH 

The Musicat Courter hears with regret 
of the recent death of William Moore Hatch, 
who, until 1928, was identified for over 
twenty-five years with Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany as manager of the New England Divi- 
sion, member of the board of directors, and 
secretary of the corporatoin. 
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pany of New York for Middle Europe 
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MUSICAL 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 
and a view of her studio in New York. 


Singing as a Fine Art 

Adelaide Gescheidt, recognized in the mu- 
sical world for the past twenty years as a 
teacher with vision and sincerity of purpose, 
has demonstrated with hundreds of pupils 
that her principles, although revolutionary, 
have produced a freedom of voice and ar- 
tistry in singing. Her many pupils therefore 
are praised for their finish in artistic deliv- 
ery and ease of singing wherever they may 
be heard: in opera, oratorio, recital and con- 
cert. Her artists also win commendation for 
their endurance, dependability and merit. 

With her usual full enrollment of serious 
and active artists, on September 9, Miss 
Gescheidt resumed the teaching of her unique 
system, which she has founded and calls nor- 
mal voice development. In the past ten 
years, her exponent artists who have risen 
to distinction in opera, music festival, ora- 
torio, recital and concert are Fred Patton, 
Irene Williams, Judson House, Alfredo Va- 
lenti, Frederic Baer, Charles Stratton, Mary 
Craig, Frank Cuthbert, Llewelyn Roberts 
and others. These artists are holding 
important church positions. Among others 
who are now also holding important 
church positions in New York and 
vicinity are Denton’ Bastow, tenor, 
Madison Avenue Methodist Church, New 
York; Earl Weatherford, tenor soloist, Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York, and the 
Union Synagogue, Brooklyn; Foster Mieler, 
First Methodist Church of Morristown, 
N. J., and B’nai Jeseurun Synagogue, New- 
ark; Gertrude Berggren, Hillside Presby- 
terian Church, Orange, N. J., and Unity 
Synagogue, New York; Marion Ross, 
Church of the Messiah, Paterson, N. J., and 
Bransford Reynolds, Calvary Methodist 
Church, East Orange, r 

Miss Gescheidt believes that in singing, as 
in the other arts, a perfect technic results 
when sincerity is applied to the scientific prin- 
ciples that underlie this art, and perfect vocal 
technic in turn gives the singer the neces- 
sary fredom to express the full meaning of 
words and musical nuances, without which 
singing cannot be a fine art. Thus, obedi- 
ence to natural laws spells freedom of deliv- 























ery and true art. Development along the 
path of sincerity and obedience always will 
stand the test of time. Those with greatest 
talent will naturally, because of the greater 
urge from within, express their art more 
rapidly than others, when once the pathway 
is opened up for them by proper vocal and 
mental direction. 


Heinrich “Gebhard’s Plans 


It has been the pleasure of Heinrich Geb- 
hard, pianist, composer and teacher, to spend 
the warm months at his summer home on 
Bailey Island, Maine. The Gebhard home is 
known by the alluring name of “Restabit.” 
There Mr. Gebhard spent his mornings prac- 
tising new repertoire for playing and teach- 
ing, and also did some composing. 

In the afternoon relaxation was found in 
swimming and boating, and for the latter 
there is the accommodation of a private 
wharf about 100 feet in front of the house. 
The only break which Mr. Gebhard made in 
his vacation plans was when he went to 


HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
pianist, composer and teacher of Boston, 
pictured standing under his private 


wharf at his summer home, “Restabit,” 
on Bailey Island, Me. 


Newport, R. I., to give a musicale on August 
14 with Emma Roberts, contralto, at her 
beautiful villa there. The audience was com- 
posed of distinguished members of musical 
and social society. 

In the composing line this summer Mr. 
Gebhard wrote a dozen or so new songs, 
some of which will be brought out next 
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Teacher of Singing 


148 West 72nd St., New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3253 
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Management: 
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New York Recital—Carnegie Hall, Wednesday Evening, October 30th 
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Management: 
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Management: 
CIVIC CONCERT 
SERVICE, Inc. 


Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres. 
Auditorium Tower, 


TENOR— Chicago Opera Chicago, Ill. 
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Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway, New York City 
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Music Published by 
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Brunswick — Dvo-Art 


New York 


G. Scuremer, INo., 
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Exclusive Management 
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1451 Broadway, New York 
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Victor Records 
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EUROPEAN CAREERS 
AMERICAN TALENT! 


WE arrange Concert Tours for ALL of Europe. 

WE place you with the LEADING Orchestras and Opera Houses. 

WE book Recitals in ALL Principal Cities of Europe. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENCY 
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Artistic Director: PAUL BECHERT 
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The 


Original Point System for Piano Beginners 








KEYS TO THE KINGS CASTLE 


JOHN MOKREJS 


Book I — Major Keys 
Book II — Embellishments 
Book III — Minor Keys 


season by Dorothy George, of Boston, mezzo 
soprano, and some by Miss Roberts. 

On October 2 Mr. Gebhard reopens his 
Boston studios, where he will teach a large 
class of piano pupils. Of course he will be 
heard again in a number of concerts both of 
solo and chamber music. 


AUGUSTA 


COT TLOW 


Internationally Renowned Pianist 


SCHOOL OF ARTISTIC PIANO 
PLAYING 


Preparatory Teachers: 
oy Keck 
Nina Entzminger-Gunin 
Pearl Brundege 
Marguerite Knoblock 
Angelina Arcella 
Ralph Fortner 


Studio: 

385 Ft. Washington 
ve., and 
Steinway Hall, 
New York City 


A new and practical method of teaching all fundamental music facts from the 
POINT VIEW. 

The POINTS (1-3-5-8 of any key) are the easiest tones for the Beginner to 
hear, understand and remember. 

For this reason, all first pieces in this system are composed entirely of Points 
and each new step is presented at first, with the Points only. Scales are taught 
from Point to Point. The pieces used are delightfully tuneful and imaginative. 

The POINT SYSTEM will give the pupil a definite, intelligent framework on 
which to base all future music study. 


David Zalish Reopens Studio 


On September 9 David Zalish reopened his 
New York studio for the new season. 
large enrollment has already been secured 
and Mr. Zalish anticipates an unusually busy 
winter. Several of those under his capable 
guidance will make their professional debuts ; 
many of his students have already appeared 
in public with notable success. 
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William S. BRADY 
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f AN INTERVIEW WITH 


ALBERTO SALVI 


By Mary Carolyn Magnell 


{The following intervice with Alberto 
Salvi, internationally known harpist, was first 
published in the Quarterly of November, 
1926. This magazine is the official college 
book of the Colle ge of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
The Musk <i CourIER reprints it verbatim 
at this time because of the pertinent and 
interesting angle from which the writer 
viewed the artist—The Editor}. 

I have talked with aged concert-goers, 
trained music critics who have heard all 
the great musicians, and all accord to Alberto 
Salvi the distinction of being the most per 


ALBERTO SALVI 


fect master of the harp they ever heard. 
Perhaps, some day, a harpist may appear 
whose accomplis shment on the harp will be 
spoken of in the same breath with Salvi. 
Certainly no one today can play the harp 
as Salvi does. After a Sunday morning 
breakfast, we lingered a moment over the 
coffee and discussed the subject in which we 
had a common interest. He sat opposite 
to me—seeming hardly more than a_ boy 
(he is only thirty-two years of age). His 
blue eyes lighted up and his interest quick- 
ened when an inquiry was made concerning 
the welfare of Alberto, Jr., now eighteen 
months old. It was difficult for me to asso- 
ciate his blue blonde hair and fair 
complexion with the Latin race. But that 
he is, and he eagerly anticipates the time 
when his concert engagements will permit 
his returning to Italy after an absence of 
eleven years. 

Our conversation had to do with the essen 
tials for attainment of recognition in music. 
\s | have already said, Salvi agrees that 
pl ying of notes, however well, without the 

soul” for music defeats success. 

“You may have the best of teachers .. . 
the finest of imstruments, but without a 
natural love for music and correct appre- 
ciation of what you play you cannot suc- 
said Salvi. 

“What is the use of playing mechanically 

playing just what is before you playing 
just as you are told? Put your own in- 
dividuality into the music. Then if you play 


eyes, 


ceed, 


well, you can attain success. Why accept 
only what the teacher gives you? If you 
do that you can be no greater than your 
teacher, and for the most part teachers are 
instructors because they are unsuccessful in 
public. If you adopt only the ideas of your 
teacher you lack individuality, you become a 
copy-cat, as it were.” 

The urge to work faithfully on scales and 
exercises as given to me by Salvi made a 
deep impression. “Yes, yes, I know they 
are tiresome—much alike and as played do 
not seem to lead anywhere in particular. But 
can you remember having encountered some 
dificult passage upon which you have had 
to work and work hard to get correctly? 
Yes. Well, that is because you did not have 
the requisite variety or did not study those 
you had as you should of exercise studies,” 
said Salvi. 

At one time I had read that as a boy 
Salvi, on his own initiative, preferred to 
play the harp, rather than to observe his 
father eng: aged in the work of building a 
harp. Salvi, Sr., had the ambition to develop 
his son as a harp-maker. Salvi, Jr., told me 
it was true he had a determination of his 
own, and that was to be a player, and so 
at the expense of whippings he proceeded 
to master harp playing, rather than harp 
making. He said: 

“A teacher who occasionally came 
shop gave me some exercises to practice 
end when he would come around I'd play 
them for him. For three or four years I 
worked exclusively on exercises given by the 
teacher. My father would not let me have 
music because he did not approve of my 
idea of being a player. I persisted and for 
variety’s sake I originated some exercises 
of my own. Finally my father let me have 
my way.” 

Salvi pointed out another avenue to be 
traveled to attain success in music. “Give 
your audience the kind of music it wants,” 
he said. The importance of measuring the 
taste of the audience is vital and the artist's 
ability to meet this despite personal prefer- 
ence hastens the time of attaining success. 

\ few hours later I had the opportunity 
of observing the force of Salvi’s advice. 
Salvi was the so-called ‘ ‘assisting artist,” as- 
sociating on the program with an artist then 
foremost in the public’s eye. I could not help 
remembering his remark to me. “I must 
keep back. This is not my concert.” And 
while he did not force himself he won the 
audience at once by the brilliance of his 
playing. The audience demanded more and 
more of his playing and Salvi injected into 
his playing that unwritten music he had 
referred to for the enjoyment of his audi- 
ence, 

At the conclusion of his program he 
came from the stage, quite atremble from 
sheer physical yo seheg x and I could under- 
stand then why Salvi is such a success. 


to the 


Raisa and Rimini in Here Soon 

A cable from Rosa Raisa advises that she 
and Giacomo Rimini have foregone their 
plans to return to their villa at Verona prior 
to coming to the United States and instead 
have booked passage from Buenos Aires on 
the steamship American Legion, due in New 
York September 24. 


MARIE MORRISEY, 
well known Chicago 
tralto, who has been the 
house guest of Mrs. T. Sem- 
mes at her home, Effton 
Hills at Waynesville, North 
returned to Chi- 
cago on August 30. On that 
date Miss Morrisey was the 
feature on the broadcast by 
the National Broadcasting 
Company on its newly inau- 
gurated Armour Hour at 
9:30 p. m. over KYW and 
its correlating network of 
stations. Miss Morrisey’s 
first fall appearance will 
be in recital on October 22 
at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
under the direction of Bertha 
Ott. 


con- 
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Successor to Artuur J. Hussarp 
Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 


PILAR MORIN 


Voice Production 
Coaching in French, Italian and a Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Ope 
Studio of the Theater: 601 West Lioth, ‘Street, 
Tel. Cathedral 3603 


STURANI 


Voice Culture, Operatic Coaching 


Studio: 43 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone: 7530 Schuyler 


JOSEPH WOLFE 


Baritone—Vocal Teacher and Coach 
Srupio: 238 W. 106th St., N.Y.  Tel.: Clarkson 3625 


September 
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CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“A fine musician.”—(Signed) Fritz REINER. 





“From the Beginning to the Concert Stage” 


ALEXANDER BERNE STUDIOS 


ALEXANDER BERNE, Director 
PIANO — ORGAN — HARMONY 
28 E.Kinney St.,Newark,N.J. Phone Market 4160 


eHACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Former Associate in Hubbard Studios of Boston 
Studio: 708 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Phones: Circle 1350—Bayside 2725 
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experience of a 
quarter of a century 
in designing and creat- 
ing gives me an oppor 
tunity of offering un- 
usual and distinctive 
models. I number 
many musicians 
among my patrons in- 
cluding Mmes. Galli- 
Curci, Florence 
Easton, Rosa Low and 
Mana-Zucca. 
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Remodeling and repairing 
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MUSICAL 


MME. VIRGINIA 
COLOMBATI 


and her artist, Josephine 


Lucchese, who has sung 
with great favor both in 
the opera houses of Eu- 
rope and as guest artist 


with several American 
Mme. 


number of 


companies. Colom- 
bati 
prominent singers to her 
credit. 
removal of her New York 
studios to West 86th 
Street. (Photo © Elzin). 


has a 


She announces the 





“Nellie C. Cornish Returns from 
Europe 

Nellie C. Cornish, of the well 
school bearing her name in Seattle, Wash., 
arrived from Europe recently, quite bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm about her trip 
and the prospects of another successful year 
at the school. 

Miss Cornish sailed on June 1 on the 
SS. Augustus, going to Italy, where she spent 
a month. She visited Rome, Naples, Siena, 
took the Hill Tour trip; then went on to 
Florence, where she arrived just in time to 
witness the famous celebration of the Rhone, 
which she found exceedingly interesting. 
From Geneva Miss Cornish went on to Paris 
for a five weeks’ sojourn. In London she 
viewed the opening of Bernard Shaw’s Apple 
Cart, which will be produced in New York 
this season; she enjoyed it tremendously 
and, like a good many others, did not agree 
with the verdict of most of the London 
critics. She also saw Journey’s End, pro- 
duced by Maurice Browne, who, incidentally, 
established the Cornish School of the Thea- 
ter in 1918 

Miss Cornish, on her way home, planned 
to stop off in Chicago to see the opening of 
the Chicago company of this play, there 
joining Mr. Browne and Ellen Van Volken- 
burg, who has been teaching this summer at 
the Cornish School. Miss Van Volkenburg, 
incidentally, produced Journey’s End in Paris 
and was scheduled to sail on September 11 
to take care of the London production of 
The Princess Who Would Never Say Die. 
She produced this play at the Cornish School 
this past summer with excellent success. 

In Stratford, England, Miss Cornish was 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Flower, who are 
associated with the Shakespearian Festival, 


known 


Gene Hanner 


NELLIE C. 


Photo by 
CORNISH 


and was charmed by a performance of Ro- 
meo and Juliet. 

Miss Cornish returned on the SS. Scythia. 
Landing at Boston, she togk a hurried trip 
down to Magnolia, Mass., to see her adopted 
daughter, Elena Miramova, in a perform- 
ance of Mrs. August Belmont’s new play, 
Christopher Rand, produced by Vladimir 
Rosing at Stillington. The young lady, ex- 
tremely talented, scored a fine personal suc- 
cess. Miss Cornish was interested also in 
the rehearsals of the new opera, Yolando, 
to be given by the American Opera Com- 
pany this season. 

Now that her vacation is over, Miss Cor- 


nish expressed sinugat as being anxious to 
get back into harness again. The Cornish 
School reopens on September 23 with a 
large enrollment. Her two interests in life 
seem to be her school and two adopted daugh 
ters, the second daughter being Louise Soel- 
berg, a skilful pianist and composer, who is 
also talented as a_ plastique dancer. Inci- 
dentally it was she who wrote the incidental 
music for the production of The Princess 
Who Would Never Say Die, given at the 
school this past summer. Ve 


Dai Buell—“A Vital Figure” 


The Boston American recently printed the 
following article about Dai Buell, pianist : 

“A vital figure in the field of music is a 
young woman in whose work Boston should 
feel a glow of pride. Dai Buell, one of the 
few American pianists enjoying international 
recognition, is almost wholly a Boston prod- 
uct. Between European tours and concert 
appearances in various cities in the United 
States, she makes her home in Newton 
Center. Her charming bungalow, which was 
planned according to her own ideas, is of 
interest to musicians. The entire establish- 
ment is built around a large central music 
room containing two grand pianos. The 
main salon runs the full width of the house, 
offering room for some hundred or more 
guests at her frequent intimate recitals. 
Three or four steps down from the salon 
is the music room proper with a tiny gallery 
around the top. The drop in the floor and 
a heightened ceiling give this part of the 
structure splendid acoustical properties. 
Lighting effects are so designed to subdue 
personalities and to emphasize personality 
with audience and performers alike. 

“The restless spirit of the artist keeps the 
young Newton pianist ever on the alert in 
her travels. In consequence, she arrived in 
Boston a short time ago heavily laden with 
compositions in manuscript by several Euro- 
peans whose names she thinks will make 
musical history. Two in particular arouse 
the musician’s enthusiasm. One is an Eng- 
lishwoman named Ellen Coleman. The other 
is a product of Finland, Benoit de Torne.” 
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MALATESTA 


BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
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Clementine De Vere SAPIO 


Prima Donna 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera, 
Covent Garden, London; Theatre 
Madrid; La Scala, Milan; Grand Opera, 
Paris, ete. acai English and Ameri- 
can Festivals. 


Romualdo SAPIO 


Mew Yeu; Vocal Teacher 
Royal, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
ftan Opera, New York, and 
European theaters. Coach to 
celebrities 


VOICE DEVELOPMENT, STYLE, REPERTOIRE 
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Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, Musicianship and how to teach 
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Associate Teachers in Every State. 
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Book. 
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cYRENA VAN GORDON 


Jenna Serre Confraite, Chicago Opera Company 


She is fulfiffing the fate Maestro’ Campanini's 
prediction: You will be one of the greatest 
mezzo-contralios of the age: as 
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KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold School 
of Music, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, O 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. 

orth, Texas. 4619 Broadway, Chicago. IIl. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 2742 Herschell 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. June—Jacksonville. 
Classes Indianapolis, Ind., Atlanta, Ga., 
Asheville, N. C. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Col- 
ae ing Ave., Detroit, Mich. Normal Class 
July 8th. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 East 
68th v4 Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., 


Y. 
ADDA EDDY, 3511 Cornell Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Wichita, Kans., Aug. Minneapolis, 
Minn., Sept. 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied—Why? 
Normal Classes as follows:— MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, 


Sherman, Texas. 
IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, 
Season Tulsa. Summer, 


Okla. — 
Paris, Fran 
GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Bowie 
betas Amarillo, Tex. lasses June 3rd, 
marillo; July 22nd, Colorado Springs, Colo. York C 
FLORENCE ELIZABETH GR ASLE. Michi- OF Se ity. 
ge State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 
ng ea nage ow ga ag og a St., San Antonio, Tex. 
etroit Avenue, Cleveland, O. 6010 Belmont GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave 
artis gies Tex.; 1422 Battery Street, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Normal Class June 
MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th —_ 
Street, Portland, Ore 
MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 10250 8S. 
Wood St, Chicago, Ill. College of Music 
and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 


MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3435 
Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 1115 Grant St., 
Denver, Colo., July 22nd. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 
each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 


Hill 
Nov. of 


1070 Madison Avenue, 


1419 So. St. Marys’ 


ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S&S. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Catalina St., 


124 East lith St, 














St. Denis and Shawn Shatter 


Another Record 

Denis and Ted Shawn are used 
to breaking records. When they visited the 
Orient three ago their tour was ex- 
tended and so many return engagements were 

filled that they established a fine record. 
March, at the Boston Opera House, 
performance for the benefit of 
Memorial House they played to receipts 
a record for a dancing attrac- 
( y as August 6, 7 and 8 they 
ke records for attendance at the Philhar- 
Symphony Society Stadium concerts 
drawing audiences which not only filled 
seat in the Lewisohn Stadium and on 
field, but also all available standing room. 
as estimated that on the second night 
2000 were turned away. It is interest- 
that the previous record for the 
rts was held by Miss St. Denis, 
their Denishawn Dancers 
their performances there in 


Ruth St. 


years 


baat 
in a single 
Ellis 


note 
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wn and 

nd dated See m 
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Now they have come to the breaking of an- 
other record. One which they make known 
with something of regret. For the first time 
in all the years they have been appearing 
before the public they disappointed an audi- 
ence. It happened in Newport, R. IL. on 
August 23. 

All the New York papers the following 
day carried lengthy accounts of the dinner 
and dance given at Beacon Hill House, New- 
port, by Commodore and Mrs. Arthur Cur- 
tis James for the debut of Olive Whitman, 
daughter of former Governor Whitman. 
Marking the climax of the most brilliant 
season Newport has had in years, it was also 
the most imposing event in a long time. For 
the entertainment of her 500 guests Mrs. 
James had erected an auditorium on the lawn 
with a completely equipped stage and finely 
appointed dressing rooms. As a surprise 
feature of the occasion Miss St. Denis and 
Mr. Shawn had been engaged to give a pro 
gram of dances. 

All these accounts had been telegraphed in 
advance by _ ae correspondents and 
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Hugo Kortschak 


Violinist 
Will resume teaching 


SEPTEMBER 30th 


at his 
new private studio 


155 East 91st Street, New York 








MABEL M. PARKER 


Teacher of Singing 
Has resumed classes 
at her 


Philadelphia Studios 


Presser Building 
1714 Chestnut Street 
and 
Resident Studio 
1016 North 63rd Street 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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50th St. 
& 7th Ave. 


Personal Direction 
S. L. ROTHAFEL (Roxy) 


Wittiam Fox presents 


VICTOR McLAGLEN 


and an ALL-STAR cast 


“THE BLACK WATCH” 





ALL TALKING Movietone Production 
Midnight pictures every night 





W orld’s Greatest Theatre. People of 
discriminating taste enjoy Roxy's, 
with the best in talking pictures and 
divertissements. Roxy Symphony 
Orchestra of 110, Roxy Ballet 


Corps. Soloists. 32 Roxyettes. 








what really happened entails something of a 
story. 

Mr. Shawn had had a long-standing en- 
gagement to teach at the convention of The 
Dancing Masters of America, which detained 
him in Pittsburgh until noon of that day, 
making it necessary for him to charter a 
special airplane to fly to Newport. Weather 
conditions enforced a delay in his departure 
and engine trouble necessitated a change of 
planes at Roosevelt Field, L. I. Finally, at 
about the hour when he was due in New- 
port, word was received that he had made 
a forced landing at New Haven. This was 
after his party had flown almost to New 
London and had been obliged to return on 
account of an electrical storm. He was ad- 
vised to proceed by motor to Sanderstown, 
Conn., where a speed boat would be wait- 
ing to take him on the last lap of the jour- 
ney. The storm increased in severity, and 
during the ride Mr. Shawn and his accom- 
pianist, Mary Campbell, were drenched to the 
skin. The rain fell in such torrents that the 
engine was flooded and stalled the car for 
over an hour. At length, after making use 
of two planes, three automobiles and a fast 
launch, Mr. Shawn re sached the Rhode Island 
resort at exactly 2:30 A.M., just as the 
guests were leaving and too late to give his 
part of the program. Meantime, Miss St. 
Denis, who had made the trip on a prosaic 
steamer, gave several impromptu numbers to 
the syncopated strains of a dance orchestra, 
for the first time in her career. And so the 
occasion marked a “first time” for both mem- 
bers, 

Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn gave two 
performances in Southampton, L. I., on Sep- 
tember 6 and 7 for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Legion Community Building Fund. 


Oscar Seagle Series 


A series of very successful concerts have 
been given this month by the Oscar Seagle 
Association for the benefit of a scholarship 
fund. 

The first concert was held at Olowan in 
the new studio. An ensemble of forty voices 
sang several Negro spirituals. A male 
chorus, a women’s trio, and the Inflammatus 
with Anne Bertner (Mrs. Joseph Sheedy) 
beautifully sung and received with great 
enthusiasm. The soloists were Margaret 
Barrell, Louise Kersh and Oscar Seagle, in 
groups of songs. 

A second concert was given at North 
Creek, managed by Frank Hooper; a third 
at Essex, given in the new Community Hall 
and sponsored by Mrs. James S. Harlan. 
The fourth concert was at Ticonderoga in 
the beautiful new Community House pre- 
sented to the town by Mr. Moses. 

In addition to these concerts, the Holy 
City was sung on Sunday afternoon, August 
11, at the Vesper service, Howard Lyman 
conducting. Pauline Gold was the accom- 
panist on all these occasions. A very sub- 
stantial sum has been added to the scholar- 
ship fund as a result of these activities. 

Besides the regular Sunday night con- 
certs at the Brown Swan Club, a program 
was given at Rogers’ Rock Hotel on Lake 
George, the artists being Thomas Broad- 
street and Pauline Gold. Margaret Barrell, 
contralto, one of the charter members of 
the Seagle Colony, recently gave recitals at 
Lake Placid and Amherst, Mass. Among 
the charity activities of the Colony was a 
performance given at Tupper Lake in the 
Government Hospital for the benefit of the 
tubercular soldiers. A very amusing oper- 
etta, called Fire in A Flat occupied a greater 
part of the program, Margaret Barrell, 
Frances Johnson and Frank Hart being the 
soloists. 
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For the week of September 7-13, S. L. 
Rothafel prepared a stage production to sur- 
round the screen presentation of Big Time, 
the all talking Fox Movietone production, 
that represented the various types of musical 
staging characteristic of this theater. A 
number of special artists were engaged to 
supplement the entire stage personnel of his 
organization. The feature film was intro- 
duced by an atmospheric presentation called 
Big Time Melange, in which typical scenes 
of music hall entertainment set the tempo 
for the theme of the picture. A number of 
song, dance and specialty artists were re- 
cruited from the revue stage for the solo 
work, and the Roxy Chorus, Ballet Corps 
and Thirty-two Roxyettes provided the en- 
semble background. 

A feature of the program was a novel 
creation called The Ballet of the Mist, an 
allegorical legend of a mammoth waterfall, 
presented in dance form. Patricia Bowman, 
premiere danseuse of the Roxy, was seen 
in the principal role, and Viola Philo, so- 
prano, was the vocal soloist. 

The High School Cadets, a dance interpre- 
tation of Sousa’s march of the same name, 
presented the school of precision dancing on 
a spectacular scale. The entire Roxy Ballet 
Corps and the Thirty-two Roxyettes partici- 
pated. 

The Roxy Symphony Orchestra played 
Liszt’s Thirteenth Hungarian Rhapsody, for 
which Erei Sarkozi was especially engaged 
to provide the cymbalo cadenza. 


The Barbizon to Continue Young 
American Artist Series 


The Young American Artist Concerts, 
which were a weekly Sunday afternoon fea- 
ture at The Barbizon during the past two 
years, were so successful that they have led 
to the formation of a plan whereby a chain 
of about a dozen leading hotels outside of 
New York City will present similar series, 
through the cooperation of The Barbizon’s 
music department, and the National Music 
League. 

The series will begin at The Barbizon on 
September 29 and continue until the end of 
the music season next spring. With the 
opening of the new Barbizon-Plaza Art and 
Music Center, a similar series will be insti- 
tuted in that structure. The first audition 
for artists is to be held on September 16, 
and a second one will be held in October, 
with representatives from the music press, 
the Juilliard Graduate School, the Curtis 
Institute of Music and other leading musical 
groups acting on the audition committee. 
Preference is given to young American art- 
ists who have not yet made their New York 
debut, but are of sufficient professional merit 
to warrant an engagement. 

Announcement also is made of the forma- 
tion of The Barbizon String Quartet, se- 
lected by the Juilliard Graduate School from 
among their most accomplished instrumen- 
talists, to appear at each of these Sunday 
afternoon recitals, and perhaps later in con- 
nection with the radio activities of the Bar- 
bizon and Barbizon- Plaza and also on tour. 
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4 TH ST. THEATRE 
WEST OF B’WAY 


The 48th St. Theatre will be available for 
concerts and dance recitals on all Sundays 
during the season of 1929-30. The conven- 
ient location and intimate character of this 
theatre makes it eminently suitable for this 
type of entertainment. Total Capacity of 
960 seats. Bookings are now being made 
and dates can be reserved by applying to 
Saul Abraham, Mgr. Tel. Bryant 4600. 


(NEW STAGE FLOOR) 











HILSBERG 


Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art of Juilliard Foundation 


Returning from abapene Tour 
September 16. 
Reopening Studio 
September 20. 


214 West 92 St., New York 
Schuyler 2368 
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Musical Asheville Enjoys 
Week of Grand Opera 


Eight Performances Presented in the 
and Audiences Most Enthusiastic—Noted Stars Participate 


South,” 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Mascagni is wrong! 
In western North Carolina, grand opera is 
put upon a pedestal and all the devotees come 
to prove their loyalty and faith in this form 
of soul uplift. 

Asheville invites Mascagni to write his 
fifteenth opera and have its premiere in the 
summer music capital of the South. Ashe- 
ville can take care of the premiere of any- 
thing, and would be overjoyed to have the 
composer of the immortal Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana view the situation here and get busy. 

The Musical Festival Season was inaugu- 
rated here on August 31. The annual sum- 
mer season of grand opera has earned for 
Asheville, N. C., the title of Summer Music 
Capital of the South. No other city in the 
southern states can boast of an opera season 
held successfully during the warmer months 
of the year, and few cities in the United 
States enjoy the tremendous support given 


ISAAC VAN GROVE, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
Company, which filled a week’s engage- 
ment in Asheville, N. C. Mr. Van 
Grove impressed his audiences with his 
gracious personality and the confidence 

which he inspires in his orchestra. 


to grand opera presentations, as does Ashe- 
ville. Perhaps a great deal of credit for 
Asheville’s success may be attributed to the 
wonderful climatic conditions which prevail 
here during the summer months. 

It has been stated with authority that 
Asheville has made more progress, musically, 
in the last ten years than any city of the 
Southland. As demonstrated proof of this 
claim, there have been held here nine suc- 
cessful music festivals, 1920-1929. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra inaugurated 
the festivals and for three successive years 
held sway; the San Carlo Company, under 
Gallo, filled the next five years. This season 
inaugurates the coming of the Cincinnati 
Grand Opera Company. This is its first visit 
from home and it surely means a visit next 
year. 

The Cincinnati Grand Opera Company is 
among the finest organizations that have ever 
been brought to Asheville, and the tribute 
paid the orchestra, under Isaac Van Grove’s 
baton, at the matinee (Saturday) was justly 
deserved. Mrs. Charles Malcom Platt pre- 
sented to Mr. Van Grove a homespun suit 
in behalf of the Biltmore Industries. Just 
before the last act of the Bohemian Girl, Mrs. 
Platt walked to the director’s stand and 
said: “Mr. Van Grove, in behalf of Fred 
Seely, owner of the Biltmore Homespun In- 
dustries, I present you this suit, and Mr: 
Seely pays this tribute to you, that this gift 
is in recogniion of your bringing the best 
orchestra to Asheville that has ever been 
brought to North Carolina.” Tremendous 
applause greeted Mrs. Platt. She is one of 
the enthusastic lovers of Asheville and a 
supporter of grand opera. 

THE PERFORMANCES 


The week’s list of operas included: Tann- 
hauser, Carmen, Dinorah, L’Amore dei Tre 
Re, Rigoletto, Madame Butterfly, The Bo- 
hemian Girl, and Aida. 

In Tannhauser, Monday evening, the cast 
included Vera Curtis as Venus and Forrest 


“Summer Music Capital of the 


Lamont as Tannhauser, Myrna Sharlow as 
Elizabeth. A stronger, more dramatic and 
brilliant Tannhauser has never been pre- 
sented. Lavish praise was given to Forrest 
Lamont for his presentation of the title role, 
to Herbert Gould for his portrayal of Her- 
mann, Fred Patton for his Wolfram, Myrna 
Sharlow for her exquisite interpretation of 
Elizabeth, Vera Curtis for the ideal por- 
trayal of Venus. 

Carmen, which included Ralph Errolle, 
Coe Glade and Gould, was superb. The au- 
dience was so thrilled that the curtain con- 
tinued to go up and down, up and down. 
Coe Glade was discovered in Asheville. It 
is said that she has just been honored with 
an invitation to make the first Vitaphone 
production of this opera. With physical pul- 
chritude, artistry in an eminent degree, Coe 
Glade had the entire audience at her feet. 
Her Carmen is her best role. 

Only the best coloratura sopranos feel at 
home in the role of Dinorah, and the famous 
Ombra Leggiera is the ambitious goal. Jo- 
sephine Lucchese was ideal in this part and 
had magnificent support. She scored great 
success in the role of Dinorah. No opera 
of the week proved more attractive. Coe 
Glade’s and Lydia Dozier’s lovely voices 
as the Goatherders blended exquisitely in 
their duets. 

Mabel Sherwood, as Fiora in the Monte- 
mezzi work, was tragic in the extreme; sor- 
row was portrayed in all its intensity. 

To relieve the terror-stricken audience, 
Krazy Kat, ballet by John Alden Carpenter, 
was presented following L’Amore dei Tre 
Re. The principals were excellently cast. 

Josephine Lucchese, this time in company 
with G. Martino Rossi, as Rigoletto, thrilled 
the listeners. The title role was in the 
hands of a fine baritone. Rigoletto, the char- 
acter, showed deep psychological study on the 
part of the interpreter. Rigoletto was out- 
standing as a work and was magnificently 
staged and produced. Ralph Errolle was 
never heard to better advantage. Herbert 

Gould and Cervi, with their rich bass voices, 
thrilled and chilled. 

Hizi Koyke was given a great ovation. 
This dainty, picturesque mortal lived the role 
of Butterfly. She is a delight. This lyric 
tragedy is always popular with audiences 
in this section. No more brilliant produc: 





tion was given during the entire week, as 
the volume of applause proved. The Amore 
o Grillo, by Forrest Lamont and Mario 
Valle, was one of the gems of the evening. 

The Bohemian Girl constituted Lydia Do- 
zier’s first appearance as Arlene. The audi- 
ence was composed of hundreds of young 
people who fully appreciated this exquis- 
itely dainty gem in the week's grand opera 
firmament. The fact that the opera was 


VERA CURTIS AND BLANCHE E. 
LOFTAIN (RIGHT). 
So popular was Miss Curtis with the 
Asheville public that a new ice-cream 
mixture has been concocted and every- 
one in the summer music capital of the 
south is eating the “Vera Curtis Spe- 
cial.” Its ingredients are one part choco- 
late ice-cream and one part lime ice. 
Miss Loftain is one of Asheville’s prom- 
inent teachers. 


sung in English was of great moment. The 
tuneful music and attractive story were 
quite appealing to the enthusiastic audience. 

The climax of the week was reached tri- 
umphantly when this organization presented 
Verdi’s masterpiece, Aida. Coe Glade, as 
Amneris, and Myrna Sharlow, as Aida, did 
the roles as Verdi would have had them 
portrayed, vocally and dramatically. These 
are two artists who are prime favorites in 
Asheville and classed as unexcelled in their 
respective roles. 

The chorus was admirable in all of its 


Frank Waller Conducts Milwaukee's 
New Orchestra in Auspicious Debut 


The Musicar Courter, always desirous to 
cooperate with deserving talent, sent to Mil- 
waukee a member of its staff to cover the 
first concert given by the Milwaukee Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under the direction of 
Frank Laird Waller, at the Pabst Theater 
on September 3 

Frank Waller is one of those American 
musicians who have shown their metal not 
only in the country of their birth, but in 
various musical centers of Europe. If mem- 
ory serves us right, Waller conducted with 
distinction various symphony orchestras in 
Paris, Berlin and in London. In America 
he has been associated especially with oper- 
atic enterprises and as far as this reviewer 
is concerned, it was the first time that he 
appeared at the head of a symphonic orches- 
tra. 

It would be untrue to report that the con- 
cert under review was without flaw. “Puffs” 
never help any one. Smoke screens may hide 
blemishes which appear greater afterwards. 
so we first will bring out the weak points 
in the orchestra, which, it must be remem- 
bered, was organized and put in shape by 
Mr. Waller in only five rehearsals. The 
brasses are weak and the woodwinds need 
“pepping” up, while the strings are already 
as fine as those performing in first class 
orchestras. 

The program was a pretentious one and 
was auspiciously opened with the Rienzi 
Overture by Wagner, which Waller con- 
ducted with the routine of a veteran and the 
experience of an all-around musician. Wal- 
ler’s beat is easy to follow. It is decisive 
and authoritative. If shadings were lacking, 
each and every nuance was indicated by the 
conductor, who, when better acquainted with 
his men, will get better response from them. 
As it was, the overture was played with 
much enthusiasm by the seventy men who 
believe that Milwaukee needs a new orches- 
tra, one bearing the name of the city, and 


who are giving their services gratis for that 
cause, expecting their pay from profits that 

may accumulate in years to come. This ges- 
ture on the part of Milwaukee musicians 
should stimulate the public in buying tickets, 
as an orchestra needs supporters. 

Art is not weighed as lard and potatoes 
and music is the most sublime of all arts. 
People who say that music does not pay, 
that symphony orchestras are expensive, that 
opera companies annually have deficits, 
should be told that those companies and those 

(Continued on page 27) 





Last Minute 


NEWS 


Chalfont’s Success as Lucia 


A cable from Turin brings news 
of the great success of Lucile Chal- 
font in Lucia. 

a 








e 
Shavitch “Most Popular For- 
eign Conductor in Soviet 
Republic” 

(By special cable) 
Moscow, September 4.—Shavitch 
concluded his second tournee of So- 
viet Russia with grandiose perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. His appearances in Mos- 
cow, Charkow, Odessa, Tiflis and 
Baku, forty-two concerts in ll, 
prove him the most popular foreign 
conductor in Soviet Republic. Sha- 
vitch leaves for America today, re- 


DOROTHY HANCOCK, 
pupil of Charles E. Burnham and one of 
Asheville’s well known singers. She 
selected by Mr. Van Grove to take the 
part of the page in Tannhauser. In 1928 
she won first place in the Atwater Kent 
North Carolina audition. 


was 


support. A better chorus has never come 
to these mountains. It is hoped that this 
same chorus will support operatic stars next 
season. Paul Bachelor and his ballet proved 
a valuable asset. 
Wuere Crepit Is Due 

To Mrs. O. C. Hamilton, president of the 
Asheville Music Festival Association, and 
her co-workers, Asheville and the entire 
South pays a tribute of appreciation. Mrs. 
Hamilton says that without the cooperation 
of the civic clubs of this city, without the 
support of the lovers of good music, the 
1929 Music Festival could not have been 
such a brilliant success. She is modest at all 
times and accepts little of the credit for the 
overwhelming success of the 1929 Music 
Festival which brought many together in a 
brilliant assemblage to do homage to the 
Cincinnati Grand Opera Company and Ashe 
ville. The “Summer Music Capital of the 
South” has proved that she can support 
grand opera. Bi cinks. Bh 


John Philip Sousa in 
Railroad Accident 


Noted Reo es Uninjured 


A special train on which John Philip 
Sousa and his band were travelling was de 
railed near Walsenburg, Col., on Septernber 
9, causing. serious injury to seven persons 
The bandmaster escaped with only a shaking 
up. No one was killed. The cause of the 
derailment is unknown. The injured are 
William J. Robinson, Buffalo; William 
Herb, Allentown, Pa.;: Noble Howard. In 
dianapolis; F. F. Mueller, Bay City, Mich. : 
E. D. Johnson, Pittsburgh; T. Meacher, 
Rochester, N. Y.; J. Wellingham, New York 


turning in March to assume post as 

first conductor of Moscow State 

Opera. He will also lead a series 

of concerts of the Moscow and Len- 

ingrad Philharmonic orchestras. K. 
* * ” 


Corona Scores in Girl of the 
Golden West 


The MUSICAL COURIER has 
received a cable from Turin telling 
of the great success of Leonora Co- 
rona in the first performance there 
of The Girl of the Golden West. 


* * * 


Makes 


Von Klenner Artist 
Debut 
(By special telegram) 
Jamestown, September 11.—Bere- 
nice Johnson, young coloratura so- 
prano pupil of Baroness Katharine 
Evans Von Klenner, made an artis- 
tic debut in the large auditorium of 
the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church before a sold out house. 
The assisting artist was Anna A, 
Knowlton, organist of Jamestown 
There were many beautiful floral 
tributes. Hi. C..A. 
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Grand openings now are imminent 
and in the music studios. 


in the shops 


Some concert artists tell the truth and others say 

that their date book for the coming season is full. 
A : 

Mary Garden says she was made healthy by sun- 
liyht. She forgot to add, however, that she was 
made wealthy by limelight. 

— : 

ven in Germany there are some Herr Babbits 
who prefer jazz to the music of Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schubert, Wagner, and Brahms 
Max Valse 
Somehow, Reger writing 
a Valse d'Amour suggests Irving Berlin writing a 
symphonic fugue. 


Recentiy we came across Reger’s 


d’ Amour, for plano solo. 


\n eighty story building is being planned in New 
York. It would not be a bad idea to arrange the 
roof as a parking place where saxophonists could 
practice untroubled and uncursed. 

“ 4 - 

Returning musical vacationists from Europe re- 
port that the reason certain musical celebrities do not 
plan to come to America this season is because they 
have not secured contracts to do so. ; 


Do those critics that pooh pooh Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathetic Symphony, Aida, Faust, Mendelssohn, really 


mean it? If so, it would be interesting to hear what 
modern music they consider superior. 

\ news note says: “The city of Munich has 
founded a prize of 3,000 marks, to be awarded every 
year to a composer living in Munich.” We never 
suspected living in Munich to be such a hardship that 
it needs a reward. 

Che municipality of Milan, Italy, has assumed the 
financial responsibility for the maintenance of the 
orchestra and chorus of La Scala. Those Fascist 
officials are a dangerous group, according to their 
detractors 

—— —- ——— 

The revival of Victor Herbert’s Sweethearts at the 
Jolson Theater late in September is matter for con- 
gratulation. No less is it a matter for congratula- 
tion that other Victor Herbert operas will be given 
during this “Herbert No music by any 
\merican, or so-called American, composer is more 
heard in the form of concert selections than that of 
Victor Herbert, and most of it comes from his beau- 


season.” 
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tiful operas. In spite of the advance in matter of 
vivacity that music has made since these operas were 
written, Herbert’s music seems to have greater charm 
and lasting quality than the music of his successors. 

It would be a decidedly welcome move if Boston 
were again to reorganize its opera. Since Henry 
Russell discontinued his management some years ago, 
opera in Boston has been sporadic. The proposal 
now is to have “At least four weeks of opera, with an 
orchestra, fifty stars and a large chorus.” Boston, 
being a great musical city and wealthy, should cer- 
tainly have its own opera. 

The National Music League management had a 
really excellent idea in planning to display its 
wares by pre-season concerts at the Barbizon for the 
benefit of its sales force. It seems a natural and 
inevitable thing that those whose duty it is to inter- 
view prospective purchasers of artists should wish 
not only to be fully informed as to the artist’s appear- 
ance, manner and particular appeal, but also to be 
enthused by their art. The result of the concerts 
by the National Music League can only be excellent. 

It is to be hoped that Stokowski’s plan to give 
Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps in New York in 
ballet form may be carried out. The work as a ballet 
is far more magnificent than it is as a concert piece. 
It was given thus in Paris in 1913—this, if memory 
does not err, being its first performance anywhere. 
The noise made by the audience was indescribable, 
and not much of the music was heard except by those 
very close to the stage, but the effect of the whole, 
as presented by the Diaghileff Company, was highly 
impressive. The music has ceased to be startling; 
in fact it never was startling except to the minds of 
Parisian reactionaries, who in those days used to 
object to everything new, whatever they may do 
today. 

bec Soars 

A curious juxtaposition of headlines appeared in 
the papers of September 4. One _ headline 
“Paris to Hear Hope Hampton”; another headline in 
the same paper says: “Kahn Sees Hope in Talkies.” 
Hope, herself, is quoted as saying that she has no 
plans to announce about the movies or the talkies. 
Mr. Kahn’s remarks, apparently made to a reporter 
in Chicago, where the great patron of music had been 
making his seventh annual visit at the summer opera 
season at Ravinia, included the statement that ‘The 
old style opera probably is a thing of the past. Talk- 
ies promise, not a substitute for opera, but a means 
of bringing operatic music to the remote communi- 
ties. Operas will not become musical talkies. Opera 
will always remain itself. It will find new ways 
of adjusting itself to the needs and spirit of the 
times.” 


says: 
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From the National Association of German Musi- 
cians and Music Teachers (Leipzig branch) comes a 
notice to the effect that on September 24, the seven- 
tieth birthday of Prof. Julius Klengel, the famous 
cellist, a foundation will be established in his name, 
the interest of which will be devoted each year to the 
support of some promising young cellist. The allot- 
ment of the prize will, for the present, be left to 
Professor Klengel’s discretion. The fund is to per- 
petuate the name and work of one of Germany’s 
(or rather the world’s) most eminent and beloved 
musicians. The MusicaAL Courter commends this un- 
dertaking to the notice of Americans, and in par- 
ticular to the thousands of American musicians who 
studied in Leipzig and knew the genial professor— 
and most particularly to his many pupils in this coun- 
try. Donations to the fund should be addressed to 
The Julius Klengel Donation, Reichsverband Deut- 
scher Tonktinstler und Musiklehrer, Leipzig CI, 
Gustav-Adolf Str. 3. 


Ravinia opera has come and gone, and left with 
Chicagoans the usual fragrant memories and the 
usual fond anticipations for the future activities of 
the organization. Ravinia, and its Maecenas and 
manager, Louis Eckstein, keep up a consistently high 
standard of operatic achievement. What with the 
impressive artistic results at Ravinia, Cincinnati, and 
other places where summer opera flourishes, the 
music lovers of New York often are led into mysti- 
fied wonder as to why the metropolis does not seem 
able to inspire anyone into an attempt to give an 
extended outdoor lyrical season here in the warm 
months. Of course, there is some compensation in 
the concerts of Goldman, and of the Stadium, and 
perhaps those offerings represent the saturation point 
in the musical need of New York in the good old 
summer time. We doubt it, however. Some day 
someone will give this city first class summer opera 
and then we shall all marvel how our burg had been 
able to get along so many decades without it. 
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Typical American 


When Bernard Shaw was introduced to the 
girl some newspaper had selected, as an adver- 
tising “stunt” of course, as the “typical Amer- 
ican girl,” the great Irish wit and pragmatist, 
with his usual display of rare common sense, 
remarked that there was no such thing as a 
typical American girl, or a typical American, 
man, woman or child. He pointed out that 
America consisted of such a mixture of races 
that any typical American was an impossibility. 

That is undoubtedly true, if we include all 
late comers among the American herd. The 
typical American of today is not the typical 
American of yesterday, nor will he be the typ- 
ical American of tomorrow. We are constant- 
ly changing, and will continue to do so until we 
have fully absorbed the latest additions to the 
melting pot, and when, if ever, such time ar- 
rives as will see no further immigration. Years 
and years, of course, and no person living today 
may hope to see any of it. 

And what applies to the typical American ap- 
plies equally, of course, to typical American mu- 
sic. Jazz is certainly American. It came from no- 
where else. It was born here. But is it typical of 
anything? Certainly not. It is just a phase of 
rapidly changing popular music, and will either 
fade and vanish or develop new forms. It has 
none of the substance that made the master- 
works of the classicists who borrowed from the 
dances of their time; it is in no sense of the 
word folk music, but a very elaborate fabric of 
experts; and how rapidly it will change is shown 
by the history of our past, for there is scarcely 
a decade within the memory of the oldest living 
inhabitant that was not marked by a musical 
idiom quite as distinct as jazz, from the old sob- 
songs Sig Spaeth has collected, the lays (bad 
eggs) of the black-face minstrel, through the 
Sousa two-step phase, to rag-time, uncouth jazz 
and finally artistic jazz capped by the Whiteman 
superlatives. 

What next? Who knows! Who cares! 
Something interesting, no doubt;—interesting, 
but passing. Good of its kind, but having little 
relation to serious music—for one cannot, sure- 
ly, take the classic jazz modernists seriously. 

Typically American serious musicP—We are 
further from that than we are from typically 
American popular music. In serious music of 
our own we have scarcely made a start, nor have 
Dvorak and Bloch given us any aid in that di- 
rection. A national idiom cannot be “made.” 
It must be accidental. Must! When it comes 
to us it will be as unexpected as rag-time and 
jazz, as unexpected as Nevin with his Rosary— 
which could have come from no European com- 
poser, as unexpected as Cadman with his At 
Dawning and other early works, wherein he 
found a direction of his own. 

Such things are American, purely and entirely 
American, whether they are typical or not. They 
have an idiom that no European could ever have 
conceived of. Unfortunately none of our 
Americans have shown themselves steadfast in 
their resistance of influence. No sooner did 
success perch and fame arrive than they at- 
tempted the feat of lifting themselves by their 
own boot straps, and naturally called to their 
aid memories of everything Europe ever did, 
plus every other conceivable sound that was 
wafted to them on the phonographic and orches- 
tral breezes. Even modern jazz has filled it- 
self with “modern” harmonies borrowed about 
equally from Debussy and Puccini. 

To segregate the born American of long 
American ancestry from the naturalized alien 
would fail in the development of any typical 
American idiom simply because, in this matter 
of borrowing, the native is the worst offender. 
The newcomer wants to be American, the na- 
tive wants to be foreign. What seems pictur- 
esque to the foreigner seems dull commonplace 
to the native, who goes abroad to seek the thrill 
of novelty. Yet it cannot be denied that a typ- 
ical American idiom can only derive from un- 
conscious penetration. It will be similar to a 
light shining through a tinted glass; it must be 
“ourselves” shining through the native Amer- 
ican of sufficient musical talent to give it utter- 
ance. It will be just as unconscious a process 
as was the development of the Italian and Ger- 
man idioms which grew into universally recog- 
nized forms quite by accident. If only we can 
persuade our composers to avoid influence as 
they avoid a conscious choice of direction we 
may also arrive somewhere—by accident. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


If you believe in musical advertising you might 
read this page; if you don’t believe in musical ad- 
vertising (are such people really in existence?) you 
should read this page. 

2 ® 

The business department of the MusicaL Courrer 
suggests that I write an editorial on advertising. 

“Is such an article necessary?” | ask the general 
manager. 

“Not necessary, but seasonal,” he replies. 

Evidently he wishes me to remind the profession 
that a new season is on, and that the prompt closing 
of advertising contracts would assure to our clients 
an early start of profitable activity, and on the other 
hand, enable the Musrcai Courier to give them the 
best possible service in the matter of space, layout, 
and publicity planning, before the full winter rush 
causes the same work to be done with last minute 
drive and haste. 

eRe 

I do not think that any musicians except those 
hopelessly out of touch with the conditions of today, 
doubt the advisability of advertising (which com- 
prises also its more gently named brother, publicity ) 
this advisability being based on necessity. Gradually 
the presentation of music (whether as perform- 
ance, pedagogics, publishing, or even composition ) 
has had to conform to the inevitable rules of supply, 
demand, competition, and marketing. Only when 
the artist plies his art for himself alone, is he free 
from those tenets of commerce. The moment he 
endeavors to gain payment for his knowledge, tal- 
ent, and skill, he discovers that he is a seller of 
something, and that he must create a demand and a 
name value (not to say trade mark) for the material 
he is ready to offer. Then he learns, too, almost at 
once, the unceasing menace of competition, and a 
little later perhaps, the tyrannous necessity of main- 
taining reputation and name value even after they 
have been successfully established. 

eR eR 


There was a long ago time when I believed inno- 
cently that musical art and business had nothing in 


common. Those musicians of my youth who felt 
the first promptings of modern methods and adver- 
tised in the musical journals, were looked down 
upon by the die-hard fraternity who declared: “If 
we have something worth while, let the public find 
it out. It is undignified to advertise. Only char- 
latans do it.” 

I began to see the light when the “‘dignified’”’ musi- 
cians, many of them men and women of undeniable 
talent and attainments, were surpassed in public 
favor by the “undignified” advertisers and faded 
into quick and unremembered obscurity. 

Fuil revelation came to me only after a period of 
service on the staff of the MusicaL Courier. 

In the twenty-seven years of my connection with 
this paper I have been brought into intimate personal 
and business relationship with most of the promi- 
nent musieal persons before the public, and have 
gained a detailed knowledge of the processes of ad- 
vertising and publicity and of how closely those 


processes are bound up with the establishing of 


profitable fame and the insuring of its continuance. 

It has fallen to my lot to encounter great careers 
that were based on merit, and made chiefly through 
judicious advertising and co-related publicity. On 
the other hand, I have experienced the spectacle of 
meritorious artists whose careers fell into desuetude 
because they did not advertise, or because they 
stopped advertising and rested on their laurels after 
achieving early successes. The most illustrious art- 
ists I have met are advertisers and believe thoroughly 
in advertising. 

In some quarters the belief ptevails that certain 
famous artists do not advertise. That opinion is 
erroneous. Even if they do not carry cards or 
periodical display advertising in the music journals ; 
their whereabouts and doings are chronicled by paid 
press agents whose duty it is to see that the material 
is set forth in the daily and weekly papers. In the 
entire field of music there exist only a few artists 
who are looked upon by the dailies as ‘human in- 
terest” features and anything concerning them comes 
under the definition of “news”. However, those art- 
ists have all originally been prodigious advertisers 
and some of them still are. News stories in the 
dailies are unpaid publicity. You can have it con- 
stantly if you are of the same interest to the world 
as Babe Ruth, Gene Tunney, Mussolini, King 


George, President Hoover, Lindbergh, Trotzky, Til- 
den, Helen Wills, Bobby Jones, King Alfonso, 
George Bernard Shaw, Charley Chaplin, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Henry Ford, Thomas Edison, and John 
D. Rockefeller. 

Rene 

For many years, in addition to my regular editorial 
duties, I assisted in arranging advertising contracts 
and planning publicity for Musica Courter clients. 
My work in that line did not cease until 1923-24, 
when I was invited to become the music critic of the 
New York American, a post | still hold and treasure 
highly. 

Since 1923-24 my duties with the Musica. 
CouRIER have been chiefly editorial, my critical writ- 
ing on this journal being confined largely to reviews 
of operatic or symphonic premieres in New York, and 
my business activity consisting of consulting with 
associates in this office on questions relating to gen- 
eral policy, and to the editorial and mechanical pro- 
duction of the MusicaL Courter. 

However, I have never lost my fascinated interest 
in, nor concentrated study of, the matter of musical 
advertising and publicity. It is now a vital element 
in musical success, and it has become as much of a 
responsibility to a musical journal, as it is a neces- 
sity to those who use its facilities. 

We issuers and projectors of the Musica 
Courter decided a dozen years ago that we could 
not make our paper a professional trade journal, and 
at the same time a medium of critical estimates of 
performers and performances. We therefore under- 
took to eliminate hair-splitting concert and operatic 
reviews, and to discuss music rather than to catalogue 
the abilities of musicians. Our accounts of perform- 
ances confine themselves to telling truthfully wha: 
takes place and how it is received. For the rest, we 
gather and disseminate musical news, run occasional 
technical and educational articles, give service to our 
advertisers, and in general and specifically, publish 
the best and most complete musical paper in the 
world, and have been doing so continuously for the 
past fifty years, as is evidenced by the issues we have 
put out during that period. Occasionally service con- 
sists directly of securing pupils or engagements for 
our advertisers. We are consulted by hundreds of 
students, managers, and artists, and can hardly escap2 
the positions of intermediary and middleman on fre- 
quent occasions when profitable connections are 
brought about between the musical seller and pur- 
chaser. 

Rene 

By eliminating the ordinary style of musical criti- 
cism from our columns, we felt we protected the ad- 
vertising artist from the possible implication of “buy- 
ing praise’; and we protected ourselves from the 
equally unjust suspicion of censuring critically one 
who might not be an advertiser. Also, the policy left 
us free to act as agent and organ for all musicians 
and for music in general, when the larger questions 
arise that make for the practical and ethical uphold- 
ing promulgation and support of the art itself. 

Our policy needs no vindication for it has been a 
success. The Musica Courier stands undeniably 
as the leading musical journalistic force of the day. 


It exerts the most authoritative influence and is the 


most powerful factor in securing justice, recognition, 
and all other desirable benefits for the musician and 
his art. 

eRe 

I am afraid that my enthusiasm about advertising 
has led me into some side reflections upon which the 
business department was not counting when it asked 
me to write this article. 

However, the intelligent professional reader will 
readily see what I am driving at, logically and sin- 
cerely, in the effort to strip the subject of musical 
advertising from the bunk associated with it in the 
conduct of one or two other musical journals. 

A few days ago a New York daily published the in- 
teresting report of an investigator from the Colum- 
bia University School of Journalism, who had studied 
the relation between theatrical criticisms and success- 
ful stage plays. He found that most of the profitable 
productions became such not primarily because of 
initial good notices received but chiefly on account 
of the subsequent publicity attendant upon the run 
of a piece which was attracting wide public notice 
and patronage. The Columbia man gave specific 
instances and figures, based on several hundred pro- 
ductions of new plays last winter in large American 
cities. 
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In the August 10 issue of The Magazine of Wall 
Street there is an especially valuable article on adver- 
tising. The essay proves that no matter how impor- 
tant or rich an enterprise may be, its continued 
prosperity is absolutely dependent upon further (and 
bigger and better) advertising. The following table, 
which speaks for itself, was part of the article: 





ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES LEADING 


COMPANIES 
NEWSPAPERS AND 
Amount for Dividends 
Advertising Paid 
in 1928 
5,371,585 
781,700 
: 726,432 5,217, 2,902,: 
$1,000,000 6,186,102 
8,992,181 180,491,214 
* 437,000 39,395,196 
18,460,053 
19 24 050,900 


OF SOME 


PERIODICALS ONLY 

Total 
Capital 
Company ization 
American Tobacco ... 
Armour a 
Borden 
Canada Dry Ginger Al 
Chrysler 
CE. EMR siccene teegiuc 
Corn Products Rfg. Co... 
Eastman Kodak ........ 843,2 16,8 
Fleischmann ves ae 73 «15,8 2 
General Electric ew ° q 5,840,31 
General Motors .. 47,615 58,901,058 

. F. Goodrich 5,344,43 
Hudson Motors wate si 8,178,8 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 14,647, 
P. Lorillard 3,825, 791,5 
Packard Motor Car..... ,840,550 12,442, 
Paramount, Famous Play 

ers, Las a Sein G6 865 5,671,797 
Postum 6,626,904 10,100,908 
Radio Corporation 1,813,245 1,370,196 
R. J. Reynolds Co.. 2,294,425 26,000,000 
Texas Corp. 1,027,800 24,306,712 
Union Carbide & *1,007,095 16,235,208 
Vacuum Oil 1,219,750 18,912,603 
Wm. Wrigley *1,030,686 6,741,646 


*Newspaper lineage not included. 
$Periodical lineage not included. 


800,761 
g 


8,408,028 
161,037 
70,065,893 
,387,723 
,471,538 
613,034 
899,636 
39,664,442 


40,381,758 











Advertising in the United States during the cur- 
rent year, is figured by experts, to total $1,450,000,- 
000. This means that advertising represents a cost 
of about $12 a year per capita, or three cents a day. 

eRe 

When I first went to live in London an English 
concern named Humber led the market in sales of 
bicycles. At one semi-annual meeting of the Hum- 
ber directorate (consisting largely of the Sirs and 
lords who used to make up such boards in England 
and do still, for all I know) the presiding aristocratic 
official called the attention of his colleagues to the 
enormous amount of their advertising budget, and 
moved that they abolish all such publicity, as their 
factory was running to capacity, the Humber bicycle 
was well established, and the profits to themselves 
were enormous. The motion was put formally and 
enthusiastically carried. 

3efore three months had passed the same presid- 
ing official frenziedly called a hurry special meeting 
at which the panic stricken board of directors re- 
scinded the motion previously passed; and voted an 
increased budget for advertising, owing to the 
ruinous falling off in Humber demand and Humber 
sales which began immediately after the publicity dis 
appeared from the newspapers and periodicals. 

Approaching the close of the previous century, 
Castoria, Babbitt’s Soap, and Three Bali-Blue were 
probably the most advertised and most popular com- 
modities in daily home use in America. Today, only 
ancients remember them. Those articles are still 
manufactured in a limited way, | am told, but owing 
to lack of modern advertising, they have been prac- 
tically superseded by Milk of Magnesia, Ivory Soap, 
and Lux, each a lavish, shrewd, and persistent ad- 
vertiser. 

It is an axiom of advertising that prospective 
patrons and purchasers are more easily impressed 
by the merits of a name or article they are familiar 
with, than one they read about for the first time or 
only infrequently. Such familiarity, of course, 1s 
the net result of continued advertising (and related 
publicity ) which represents a permanent visiting card 
left at the door of every one who can read. 

ene 

This question of continuity and permanence is of 
the utmost significance to musical advertisers. All 
announcements must be based upon a “follow up” 
plan. Sporadic publicity, except in special cases, de- 
feats its own purpose. In a small journal it has no 
value ; in a large journal it forms part of a veritable 
mass of matter, and is quickly forgotten unless repe 
tition and reiteration attract the reader repeatedly and 
finally command his familiarity. 

Do not advertise at all if you are the kind of per- 
son who believes that one announcement in a music 
paper, whether that announcement be a modest card 
or a two page spread, will immediately bring you 
lasting fame and riches. You would waste your 
money in such a case, unless you are prepared to pro 
ceed on the line of continuity. 

Lay aside a certain sum of money for advertising 
and make up your money to spend the same sum 
each season until profitable results ensue. Then 
increase your budget for advertising, always in pro- 
portion to your prosperity. 

Do not expect, if, for instance, you are an un- 
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known teacher, performer, or composer, to have 
your income increase the moment you begin to ad- 
vertise. Your common sense should teach you bet- 
ter than that. Furthermore, do not be surprised, 
if you are merely an occasional or a very gingerly 
advertiser, to meet the same disappointing result. 

A few years ago, on one of several transcontinen- 
tal lecture trips which I made for the Musica 
Courier, | met a very gifted teacher who was living 
in a small city and earning barely enough to make a 
living for his family and himself. The advertising 
man who accompanied me suggested that the teacher 
advertise himself with a small card in our paper. 
The teacher said “Do you mean to tell me that | 
could in that way get pupils to come to this city 
from elsewhere to study with me?” 

“Possibly not,” was the answer, “but you could 
increase your prestige in your own community and 
ultimately raise the price of your lessons. The 
Musica Courier, although published in New York, 
is a national and international journal and author- 
ity. It circulates in your city. When your pupils 
and other fellow citizens see your name in such a 
paper and associated with the biggest names in music, 
they will begin to realize that you are of more than 
local importance, especially if the reading columns 
of the Musica Courier carry accounts of your 
legitimate and proved abilities and achievements. 
The newspapers of your town would reprint such 

You would receive much resultant free pub- 
Your non-advertising competitors would be 
put in the shade. It is the old story of ‘the prophet 
in his own land.’ The moment you are recognized 
outside of your home city, your standing rises with 
your fellow-citizens. Furthermore, if you do not 
advertise, some other competent teacher in your town 
might decide to do so, and at once the pupils and 
prospective pupils would decide that he must be 
successful in order to be able to carry advertising, 
and must be important in order to have a great music 
journal write about him and his pupils. The infer- 
ence is obvious. Pupils always prefer a well known 
teacher to one comparatively or utterly unknown.” 

Che argument convinced the hesitant teacher and 
somewhat fearsomely he contracted for a small ad- 
One year later his class had increased 


articles. 


licity. 


verliseinent 


by thirty per cent, and two years later it had in- 
creased by one hundred per cent at double the tuition 


previously received. In addition, the 
local music club engaged him for a course of lectures, 
and a convent situated eighty miles away, appointed 
instructor and examiner. In justice to 
Musicat Courter it should be said 
now carries a card twice as large 
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him visiting 
the client and thy 
also that the teacher 
as the one he originally inserted. ie 

At the moment of writing these lines, the sub- 
scription manager of the MusicaL Courter lays on 
my desk a letter from Mrs. G. Hallett Johnson, con- 
manager of £1 Paso, Texas. One of the para- 
graphs reads: “Your paper is my Bible, and I cannot 
get through the week without it, for we are very far 
from the source of information, and it is very hard 
to keep in touch with things musical. Were it not 
for the Musicat Courter the situation would be well 


cert 


nigh hopeless.” 
Each week we 
same strain. 


receive dozens of letters in the 
eR ® 

Many musicians do not know how or what to ad- 
vertise, or in what manner to utilize a musical journal 
for their publicity after they have placed an adver- 
tisement in it. The Musicat CourRIER possesses a 
staff of trained advertising and publicity specialists to 
advise such clients 

If you cannot reach our busy general manager, 
Mr. Schmoeger, in New York, then there are such 
other experts in our home offices to guide you as Mr. 
Riker, Mr. Patterson, Mr. Riesberg, Mr. Bernard, 
Mr. Ostendorff, Miss Vila, Miss Nylen, Miss Tirin- 
delli, and others; in Chicago you will find Rene Dev- 
ries and Jeannette Cox; in London there is Cesar 
Saerchinger; in Berlin, C. Hooper Trask; in Paris, 
Clarence Lucas; and dozens of other Musica 
COURIER representatives are at your service, from 
in Vienna, Paul Bechert ; from Mi- 
from Stockholm to San Fran- 


Jaku to Boston; 
lan to Minneapolis ; 
cisco. 

eRe 
You may possibly think that this article is not only 

a boost for advertising but also a boost for the 
MusicaLt Courter. If you do think so, you are 
I believe one hundred per cent. in advertising. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
DISCOVERY “ 
Prewling or browsing around the public library 
the other day, Edgar Stillman Kelley came upon an 


ancient magazine with details of the Graf Zeppelin, 


right. 
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drawings, plans and all. They were not by any 
modern German designer but by Dr. E. C. Stedman, 
American poet, dreamer and visionary. The maga- 
zine was Scribner’s, and the issue February, 1897. 

So interested was Dr. Kelley in his discovery that 
he took it to the New York American, which devoted 
half a page to it, with pictures of Dr. Stedman and 
his designs. They look very like the present day air 
ships, and most of his thoughts for mechanical de- 
tails are similar to those now actually ‘in use. 

Dr. Stedman did not live to see his ideas realized; 
he died in 1908. 

——_—_-@ — 


HOPE HAMPTON WELCOMED HOME 
BY HER UNCLE SAM 

The manner of enforcement of the United States 
Customs law against ladies and gentlemen arriving 
from Europe amounts to nothing short of a rude 
national gesture. 

The first thing Uncle Sam says to them is, “I don’t 
believe you under oath.” And this after the traveller 
has sat, or stood, for hours in the saloon of the 
steamer, waiting to sign a sworn statement as to the 
contents of his baggage. When he eventually is al- 
lowed to descend to the pier he is kept waiting for 
some more hours, until, his trunks and hand pieces 
being assembled, he is subjected to a search of his 
personal belongings by a stranger with a cap and 
shield, whose main purpose seems to be to prove the 
tourist a perjurer. If, as is almost invariably the 
case, nothing dutiable is found, the victim of the in- 
quisition does not even get an “I beg your pardon.” 

The procedure is as remarkable for its inconsist- 
ency as for its downright rudeness. Why force an 
oath from a person in which not the slightest cred- 
ence is placed? Ina law court the oath of the most 
disreputable individual stands as the truth unless 
refuted by other evidence. The two steps in the 
process, the oath and the search immediately follow- 
ing, are two diametrically opposed conceptions. If 
the oath is demanded there should be no search, and 
vice versa. The object is to find dutiable goods, not 
to prove the passenger a liar. 

On September 3, one of the hottest September 
days in the history of the country, a dainty, charm- 
ing, and, incidentally illustrious young American citi- 
zen returned on the S. S. Ie de France from a stay 
abroad, during which she won much glory for her 
affectionate Uncle Sam. The young citizen was 
Hope Hampton (Mrs. Jules Brulatour), who had 
sung with great success at the Opera Comique in 
Paris, demonstrating that American girls can sing 
and act just as well as the daughters of foreign coun- 
tries—a truth that had long been doubted. 

The steamer was crowded to capacity, and the pas- 
sengers had to wait for hours in the sweltering saloon 
till their turn came to sign the futile oath. When 
Miss Hampton’s turn came, she had sufficient 
strength left to sign a statement to the effect that 
she was not a vicious little smuggler, but just a sweet 
little American lady who would like to be allowed to 
go home, get cool and rested, and see her friends. 

Down on the pier Miss Hampton and her husband 
(who, by the way, pays very substantial taxes, which 
go towards the support of the uniformed hire- 
lings who were about to torture them) were met with 
dark, forbidding glances, and, when, after another 
dreary and sweltering wait, the Hampton baggage 
was assembled, a minute search was made of it, 
which consumed some Four Hours. 

At the end of which time it was found that Miss 
Hampton had not purchased the Kohinoor diamond 
abroad, nor the Rajah ruby—not even a mere $500,- 
000 pearl necklace. In fact, mirabile dictu, it was 
demonstrated that the sworn statement wrung from 
Miss Hampton was absolutely true, and that her 
dear old Uncle Sam had perpetrated a fiasco, after 
wearying and torturing her to the point of collapse. 
Without a word of apology the uniformed servants 
of Mr. Brulatour and other tax paying Americans 
affixed some chalken hieroglyphics to the ravaged 
baggage and the couple, who had done nothing wrong 
whatever, were allowed to enter the country which is 
heirs by right of birth. Pfui! That is German for 
shame! 

When Mr. and Mrs. Brulatour arrived in France 
earlier in the summer their baggage was inspected by 
the polite French customs officials. They were not 
required to swear to anything and the whole proceed- 
ings took a few minutes. The same condition as in 
France prevails in England, Germany, and _prac- 
tically all the European countries. The writer has 
several times been allowed to pass the customs offi- 
cials in foreign countries without inspection of his 
baggage on the strength of his unsupported state- 
ment to the effect that it did not contain certain speci- 
fied articles, such as matches, candy, cigars, etc. 

For some reason the European places more cre- 
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dence in the word of an alien than the American 
does in the word of an American. The reason is an 
unpleasant one on which to speculate. It has some- 
thing to do with judging others by yourself. 

There are, of course, cases where smuggling is 
attempted by passengers of incoming steamers, and 
there is no criticism of the exercise of the right of 
any government to prevent it. Though the writer 
has the feeling that the provisions of the customs 
law were meant (in spirit) to apply to the impor- 
tation of goods by business concerns rather than to 
cases of individuals buying articles for their personal 
use, which they can get much cheaper in Europe than 
at home. The revenue from such cases can hardly 
pay its proportionate share of departmental expenses. 
What the writer objects to is the procedure. Surely 
some way could be devised to dispatch the business 
in hand with less discomfort and humiliation to the 
American citizen returning home from a stay abroad. 

It will interest and gratify her many admirers to 
know that Hope Hampton is no worse for the gruel- 
ling experience that she went through, and that she 
is ready to sing to these same admirers and the many 
new ones that she must have gained in consequence 
of the unwarranted inquisition to which she was sub- 
jected. Mr. Brulatour, it is said, has offered $10,000 
for the privilege of confronting the individual who, 
the authorities explained, had written a letter to 
somebody falsely accusing the fair singer of attempt- 
ing to smuggle something or other into the port of 
New York. If such a meeting comes to pass, we 
should iike to witness it, as we are a devoted admirer 
of the noble art of fisticuff. 

ns 
RAVINIA CLOSES ITS DOORS 

In looking back on the Ravinia season which has 
just closed one is constrained once more to give un- 
stinted praise to its management, its personnel, its 
repertory, and its ideal location. 

Seventy-two nights of opera and twenty-two or- 
chestral concerts—that is the record of Ravinia’s 
eighteenth season. Of the concerts, one was given 
on Monday night; eleven on Sunday afternoons ; 
nine for the children on Thursday afternoons and 
one in the afternoon of Independence Day. During 
the season thirty-three operas were brought to pro- 
duction. Two novelties were listed and produced— 
La Rondine and La Campana Sommersa—while sev- 
eral revivals held the boards, including the Secret of 
Suzanne, La Vida Breve and the Tales of Hoffman. 

Louis Eckstein this season again brought to Ra- 
vinia a galaxy of world renowned stars, capable of 
interpreting in superlative manner the repertory 
scheduled and produced by the general director of 
the company. 

It does not seem amiss at this time to congratu- 
late again Lucrezia Bori, and Elisabeth Rethberg 
among the sopranos; Chamlee, Johnson, Martinelli 
and Tokatyan among the tenors; Danise among the 
baritones, and Lazzari, Rothier and Trevisan among 
the bassos. The fine work of Louis Hasselmans, 
Gennaro Papi and Eric DeLamarter will linger in 
the memory through the wonderful performances 
given under the individual direction of those three 
excellent conductors. Then the stage director, De- 
sire Defrere, must be congratulated for the beautiful 
work done this season on the Ravinia stage. 

It does not seem necessary to recollect the operas 
given during the season. It is too soon to write a 
resume of it. All who have read our reviews must 
have been impressed by our enthusiasm, which was 
not at all exuberant but a true report of perform- 
ances that left nothing to be desired. 

As usual, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra was 
in the pit this year, and whether furnishing the mu- 
sical setting for opera or playing a concert pro- 
gram, it is always a vital part of the Ravinia sea- 
son. 

To Louis Eckstein, the general director and the 
guiding genius of Ravinia, must be given words of 
thanks for Ravinia, for Chicago and for the North 
Shore. To give money lavishly in matters of music 
shows a philanthropy that is well worth mentioning, 
but many a rich man has squandered money even 
for charitable purposes. Not so Louis Eckstein with 
his pet, Ravinia. He has spent money wisely and 
the public at large has been greatly benefitted. Mr. 
Eckstein must be very happy this year, as the at- 
tendance marked a record and he must be thankful 
to Dame Nature as the tropical weather that befell 
Chicago from the beginning of the season to the 
end accounted also for many laymen journeying out 
to Ravinia to listen to superb music, superbly pre- 
sented under the light of the moon and the stars 
and with the breezes for which Lake Michigan was 
at a time idolized by the Indians and which today 
is to Chicago and its suburbs a celstial star when 
the barometer soars up in the nineties. 
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GIANNINIS AUSTRALIAN SUCCESS 

Reports coming from Australia of Giannini’s suc- 
cess there will cause no surprise and 
nor 
remarkable and 
extraordinary if this eminent artist did not win 
The extraordinary thing about her many 
Australian appearances is the fact that so sparsely 
populated a country as Australia is able to show 
its appreciation of great art in so substantial a man- 
There were ten consecutive concerts in Syd- 
ney, ten consecutive concerts in Melbourne, four in 
Adelaide, five in Perth, and so on, and finally twelve 


be dubbed neither 
nary. It would, 


remarkable 
indeed, be 


success. 


ner. 


MUSICAL 


should 
extraordi- 


her business acumen. 


or more in New Zealand. 
popular in Australia as she is in America and Europe. 


<SRRaN Necenat 
THE DUNNING SYSTEM 


The death of Carre Louise Dunning, originator of 
the famous system which bore her name, constitutes 
a genuine loss to the world of musical education. The 
success of her system was due to the fact that Mrs. 
Dunning instilled into it her understanding of 
teacher psychology as well as of child psychology, and 
likewise to the fact of her belief in the system and 
She created an astonishing 


COURIER 


Evidently Giannini is as 


fabric of teachers, 
whose threads reached out into the far corners of 
the country and drew 


27 
assistant teachers and pupils, 


into the musical fold young 


people who, in earlier days and under less perfect 


organization, 
to have the benefits of efficient musical education. 
The Dunning System sold not alone musical educa- 
tion but also the idea of musical education. The 
propaganda and advertising made pupils out of those 
who had no thought of including music in the list of 
studies to be pursued. 
in any country 
try young in culture, like 


never could have known what: it was 


Such a force would be useful 
; it was particularly useful in a coun- 
America. 








I See That 





Hope Hampton returned from Europe on 
the Ile de France on September 3. The 
charming young diva brought with her a 
four ounce Pomeranian pet and a smile 
of satisfaction over her Parisian opera 
successes. 

Mary Miller Mount returned to Philadelphia 
on September 11 and will immediately 
resume her teaching and concert activi- 
ties. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch will conduct about fifty 
concerts with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra and about forty with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra during the coming 
season. 

G. Schirmer is planning to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Gustav Schirmer, 
founder of the business, born September 
19, 1829 

Giovanni Martinelli arrived in New York 

from Chicago on September 4 and sailed 

the same day for Europe on the Mau- 
retania. 

Milwaukee Philharmonic Orchestra 
made an auspicious debut on September 
3 under the expert guidance of Frank 
Laird Waller. 

Lucille Chalfont scored heavily in the role 
of Lucia at Turin. 

Shavitch has been eulogized as 
popular foreign conductor in 
Russia.” 

The Asheville, N. C., music festival met with 
an enthusiastic response from its pa- 
trons. 

Leonora Corona was acclaimed in Turin in 
the first performance there of The Girl 
of the Golden West. 

Chicago Symphony announcements indicate 
a brilliant season with many noted so- 
loists. 

Otto Kahn says that “Ravinia does some- 
thing to its artists that makes them sing 
better than they know how, and to do 
things they would not do anywhere else 
on earth.” 

The Master Institute of the Roerich Museum 
announces a number of scholarships to 
be awarded October 1. 

Heinrich Gebhard will reopen his Boston 
studios on October 2. 

Paul Reimers will be heard in recital at 
Town Hall on November 27. 

George Castelle boasts of a number of pu- 
pils who have won prize awards in com- 
petitions. 

Gigli will fill a number of concert engage- 
ments abroad before returning to Amer- 
ica in October. 
very active concert 
Frieda Hempel. 

During the past season at Ravinia, Edward 
— sang three leading roles in five 


The 


“the most 
Soviet 


season confronts 


day 

Lazar s. Samoiloff will confine his teaching 
activities to Los Angeles this season. 

Flora Woodman will open her first Ameri- 
can concert season with a recital at 
Town Hall on November 14. 

Nellie C. Cornish has returned from Europe. 

Alex Cherniavsky is now a concert manager 
in Johannesburg, South Africa. 

A dedication concert for Carnegie Hall's 
new organ will be given on November 
4 with Pietro A. Yon as organ soloist. 

The Barbizon is to continue its Young Amer- 
ican Artists’ Series. 

Frederic Warren enjoyed his usual success- 
ful summer session at Madison, 

Rudolph Ganz delighted San Franciscans 
with his conducting of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Caroline Beeson Fry is reopening her New 
York and White Plains studios on Sep- 
tember 16. 

Registration at the New England Conserva- 
tory began on September 12. 

Anita Tully spent several weeks in Vermont 
this summer preparing for a busy con- 
cert season. 

A number of advanced pupils at the Curtis 
Institute spent the summer with their 
teachers at ideal vacation spots. 

Sergei Klibansky, back from Europe, re- 
ports a record enrollment for the com- 
ing season. 

Gladys Axman has returned from a pleasant 
summer at the Riviera. 

The Shuberts are sponsoring a series of re- 
vivals of Victor Herbert’s operettas. 


John W. Claus, after completing an unusu- 
ally successful summer session at los 
Angeles, reopened his Pittsburgh studio 
on September 7 

Mrs. Pietro Yon died in New York City on 
September 9. 

Rosa Raisa is most popular in Buenos Aires. 

Barbara Lull vacationed in the Adirondacks. 

The Sittig Trio had an active summer. 

The first Canterbury Festival in London 
was a notable success. 

Clara Jacobo enjoyed her summer vacation 
at Rimini. 

Paul Althouse is filling concert engagements 
abroad which will keep him busy until 
November. 

Charles Baker has re-opened his New York 
studios. 


Frank Waller Conducts 
Milwaukee’s New Orchestra 


(Continued from page 23) 


orchestras have put many coats of veneer 
on American culture and by so doing they 
have paid the nation as a whole untold divi- 
dends for which we all should be grateful. 

There are in this country millions in- 
vested in paintings, in sculpture, and may 
we state that outside of a few dealers, few 
persons have ever thought of making money 
with works of art, which, for the majority 
have found their home in our municipal 
museums and art galleries or in the homes 
of our leading citizens. 

All this has much to do with Mr. Waller 
and the Milwaukee Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Those men are willing to, give of their best 
without remuneration and it may be stated 
right here that at their first concert they 
gave the public its money’s worth. 

The backbone of the program was the 
Tschaikowsky Fifth Symphony and the or- 
chestra met the test in a manner to its credit. 
True, here and there a lack of sonority made 
the work less thrilling and somewhat blurry; 
but as a whole the effect was there and most 
of the demands of the conductor were met 
by the orchestra. It would be foolish to 
compare the Milwaukee Philharmonic Or- 
chestra with one. of the greatest orchestras 
in the world—the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, which organization has for the past 
few years been a great part of Milwaukee’s 
musical season. We feel confident that we 
are expressing the desires of the Milwaukee 
music-lovers by stating that the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra is to them a great 
source of musical enjoyment, but we do not 
think it wrong to add that many Milwaukee 
music patrons would not be adverse to hav- 
ing their own orchestra, which would per- 
form in the spring or in the summer and 
which would give a series of concerts during 
the regular season. 

After the intermission the orchestra under 
Mr. Waller gave George Gershwin’s tone 
ic An American in Solved which, we 


were told, had its first Milwaukee hearing 
on this occasion. To diversify the program 
and to make what we think may be an in- 
novation on a symphony program, excerpts 
from Gounod’s Faust were presented with 
Edward Johnson, tenor; Yvonne Gall, so- 
prano, and William D. Phillips, baritone, as 
soloists. After this the orchestra presented 
as its concluding number Liszt’s Les Pre- 
ludes. 

To resume; Frank Waller may well feel 
proud of the results obtained by his orches- 
tra; that he did so well with this raw ma- 
terial (as excellent as it might be individu- 
ally), speaks volumes in his favor. A drill- 
master par excellence, an enthusiast for the 
beautiful, a deep and serious musician, 
Frank Waller imbued his men with his own 
energy and vigor. He has shown them that 
his readings are well thought out, and trust- 
ing their leader, the men played as though 
they had performed together for many 
months. As a matter of fact, up to a few 
weeks ago many of them were not ac- 
quainted with one another and as far as 
Frank Waller personally is concerned, we 
assume that most of his men were new ac- 
quaintances to him when they met for the 
first rehearsal a few weeks ago. 

The concert, as stated, took place in the 
Pabst Theater. It has been quite a few years 
since we entered the portals of that theater 
-——some eighteen years ago, when Melba gave 
a song recital in Milwaukee. At that time 
the Pabst Theater looked to us like a con- 
temporary building with the Philadelphia 
Academy or the old Powers’ Theater in 
Chicago. This year, however, the theater 
has been completely refitted and it is modern 
to the smallest detail; the seats are most 
comfortable, the acoustics are excellent and 
the theater, which has just been taken over 
by Margaret Rice as manager, may look 
forward to a prosperous future. 

RENE 


Otto Kahn Finds Ravinia Great 
Inspiration to Artists 


Upon his seventh annual visit to Ravinia, 
at the performance of La Rondine on Aug- 
ust 31, Otto Kahn, New York financier and 
eminent patron of the arts, spoke in eulogi- 
ous terms of Ravinia, its opera, its stars, its 
environment and its genial general director, 
Louis Eckstein, whom he spoke of as a 
“quiet, modest gentleman, through whose 
generosity Ravinia has been made possible, 
a generosity not so much of the pocket as 
of the spirit.” 

As to Ravinia itself, Mr. Kahn expressed 
the belief that “Ravinia does something to 
its artists that makes them sing better than 
they know how, and to do things that they 
would not do anywhere else on earth.” He 
also stated that he was convinced “that no- 
where else in the world can one hear opera 
given with such spirit with such response, 
with so much of that blend of mood, man- 
ner and technical expertness.” 
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Shattuck 


and 


San Malo 


to Give 


Joint Recitals 


Arthur Shattuck, 


well-known pianist, and 
violinist, will give several joint recitals in America next season. 
consist of Bach compositions for piano and violin, as well as sonatas. 
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A Letter Sram Blanche adewbhest 


Mausir du Grand Mareuil 
Joue les Tours, F. et L., France. 
August 23, 1929. 
Editor, MusicAL Courier: 

Your charming and fascinating paper is 
one of my only pastimes on my lovely farm 
where I am writing my second book on 
voice and singing. It wil! be ready for 
Christmas, I hope. I was rather struck with 

a sentence in an advertisement that appeared 
in your issue of August 10. I kindly ask 
that you insert what follows as I cannot 
allow misunderstandings to slip into the 
public’s ear, especially when they concern 
my great mother. It said in the Alice Viar- 
dot Garcia lines: “Among the famous pupils 
of the Garcia School were Jenny Lind, Mar- 
chesi, Melba and Calve.” 

The great uncle Manuel Garcia, the sec- 
ond, of this Alice Viardot, was indeed the 
teacher of Jenny Lind and of my mother, 
but Melba and Calve were my mother’s per- 
sonal pupils. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Blanche Marchesi. 


Annie Louise David Returns 


Annie Louise David arrived from Europe 
on the SS. New York on September 2, 
previously cruising on the SS. Reliance for 
thirty-one days through Iceland, Greenland, 
the North Cape, where she saw the midnight 
sun, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. She 
also toured by motor through Germany and 
Switzerland, hearing in Munich a magnificent 
cast in Lohengrin. On September 16 Miss 
David will leave for San Francisco, but 
she will stop off in Chicago to get her new 
gold and lavender harp that Lyon & Healy 
has made for her. 


Rabinovitch Sails for Europe 


Clara Rabinovitch, young Rumanian pianist, 
sailed recently on the Ile de France. She 
will make a six weeks’ stay abroad, devoting 
her time mainly to France and Holland, 
where she will play in Paris and other lead- 
ing cities before returning home. In Paris 
she will visit Isidor Philipp, with whom she 
formerly studied. 


Marianne Genet Completes New 


W ork 


Marianne Genet spent the month of Au- 
gust at Dramamount, T. Carl Whitmer’s 
summer colony in Dutchess County, New 
York. In these delightful and ideal sur- 
roundings, Miss Genet finished the orches- 
tration of her Lybian Desert Scene, scored 
for voice and for full modern orchestra. 


Alfredo San Malo, Central-American 
Their programs will 


Among the latter 


there will be a newly discovered Bach sonata in G major, which was played for the 


first time at the Bach Festival in Leipsic this past June. 
Milwaukee, and other cities throughout the country 


in New York, Boston, Chicago, 


These concerts will be given 


At present both these artists are concertizing in Europe and will return to Americ: 


early in January. 


Mr. Shattuck is also booked alone with numerous colleges and clubs 


to give a program of piano music by the old masters which proved such a success at 


his New York recital last season, 
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GLADYS AXMAN, 
who spent a good part of her European trip at the Riviera, where the accompanying 
e snapshots were taken. Mme. Axman is back in New York again, and enjoying week- 


end © cpsdih into the country. 
Contralto —_ English Period Songs in Costume —_ Teaching aeenneabinea a TREES Ee 
antag Marietta and Eileen. In addition, The Bo- 
Special attention given to voice placement, proper breathing and diction. | hemian Girl, The Prince of Pilsen and Rose- 
2107 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (Lester Piano Used) | Marie will be produced. It is intended to 
: : OT RE run each operetta for two weeks. The pro- 
ae 1 2 7 ducing company, called Jolson’s Theater Mu- 
(New Music Publishing ease San sical Comedy Company, is sponsored by the 


| Pal: Shuberts. Milto Abo rill direct. 
MARIANNE KNEISEL | Francisco, Calif.) biraahal ilton Aborn will direct ‘wie 


As It Fell Upon a Day, a song by 


i} Aaron Copland.—The New Music Pub- 
ST R | N G QUARTET lishing Company of San Francisco, which is 
| the property of Henry Cowell (the correct 
title is the New Music Society of Califor- Recent 


Marianne Kneisel, Ist violin || nia) publishes a quarterly magazine entitled 


. } New Music, a magazine containing no read- » m * 
Marie Van den + ing matter but only musical scores by mod- Schirmer Publications 


ernists. There is occasionally a_ certain 
Isabella Olsen, viola amount of description of the music, but for 
the most part the music is allowed to speak 
ean Allen, cello for itself, which is a good idea, for no mu- — ae ee = 
. sic lends itself well to verbal description, Two PIANOS, FoUR HANDS 
and least of all music of the modern school. : 
This song by Aaron Copland is set upon Liszt, Franz 
words by Richard Barnefield (1574-1627), 
and the voice is accompanied by flute and : 
s clarinet. The harmony, therefore, is for the nmunor . 
Steinway Building, New York most part merely suggested and can at Edited by Edwin Hughes, the 
cpcncaeiia most be in three parts, although this is not orchestra arranged for a second 
—— exactly true, because in places the instru- piano in score. 
ments have broken chords which give a dis- Schirmer’s Library, Vol. 1534. 
tinct harmonic impression. The tune of the Another classic of pianoforte lit- 
song is of a diatonic folk song character ; erature made available with the 
one is inclined to call it a pleasant little authoritative editing of Mr. 
ditty. The result, however, when harmon- Hughes. 
ized and arranged for the three instrume nts, 


Accordin is Coplandesque, though not jazzy. It is an 
4 extremely skilful piece of writing, and LITERATURE 


shows the hand of a master technician. Why 


























For Available Dates During 


Season 1929-30 Concerto Pathétique in E 




















the technician should amuse himself with Whiteside, Abby 

t O VOUT this sort of exercise is a little difficult to aS TES ; - 
eS * perceive, for the music could hardly, in this Phe Pianist’s Mechanism 1.50 

; form, be en to any but a very “Learning to play the piano must 
| limited audience. be learning to handle difficulties 

means (William H. Wise & Co., New York) easily, or the results will never 
Four songs by Jessie Moore Wise.— be the mastery that can ignore 
They are entitled Fairies, Spring, Autumn, ye seee Fey C “mate I of 
he , / sitet aad ! falantins. aleien in ete B lis stimulating guide to piano- 

4 . SHE LOVER ot art who aspires to own An Old Valentine. Fairies is a light and : i Re Big , - 
sei dainty piece with an exceedingly pleasant forte technique. It is with this 

a great maste rpiece of painting cannot and well made tune, which at the start 
seems to be almost of a popular nature, 


realize his dream unless he is possessed of but is gradually developed into a serious 
and emotional mood. This is a song that 


wealth. But the music lover who longs for is sure to be a favorite. It is so direct and 
- simple and the music fits so intimately 


a Steinway is more fortunate. Though the with the words that it cannot fail to win VIOI \ 
, . public approval. euniciialaitanens 


Steinw: is > S . O > . Spring and Autumn, two poems by Wil- . 
teinway is the Instrument of the Im iit Ge ioe Senet oF aba ae. Lifschey, Samuel : 
mortals still it can be purchased for a ferent character, but with tunes no less Daily Technical Studies 1.50 
: Miss effective. The harmony, too, with all its : 
price and upon terms within the reach of simplicity, is strikingly atmospheric and 
original, and rhythmically offers something 
those whose means are modest. new, though one wonders how the composer 
accomplishes such a result with such appar- 
ently simple means. These are both of them 
Convenient Terms. exceedingly attractive nature songs by a STRING QUARTET 
composer with the gift and the ability to - 


thought constantly in mind that 
the author elaborates the princi- 
ples in which she formulates the 
lessons of years of teaching ex- 
perience. 


Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, No. 
220. Exercises in tone produc- 
tion, shifting the position, finger 
extension, etc. 





. , , attain any mood. - 

Used pianos taken in exchange. An Old Valentine is a popular song with Anderson, George F. 
| a popular tune and popular words. It is a An Album of Original 
simple love ballad, and it will appeal directly Pieces and Transcrip- 
to people who like light music. 





tions 


STEINW AY & SONS Percy Rector Stephens to Reopen (1. Cui, Moment Intime; 2. Cui, 
: : | . 3erceuse; 3. Cui, Perpetuum Mo- 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street Studios bile; 4. Anderson, November; 5. 
Following a busy summer period, which Schumann, Evening Song; 6. 
included a master class of five weeks at the Chopin, Prelude, No. 6; 7. Bach, 
Denver College of Music in Denver, Colo., Gigue from ’¢ ello Suite, No. 3; 
Percy Rector Stephens will return to New 8. Séderman, Swedish Wedding 


I York to reopen his studios September 23. March; 9. Bach, Bourrée I, from 
————— ( ello Suite, No. 3; Anderson, 
| Victor Herbert Operettas to Be April.) 


Revived 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS A series of revivals of Victor Herbert op- 
erettas is to start at Jolson’s Theater on G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 
oe September 23, with a performance of Sweet- 3 East 43rd St., New York 
hearts. Other operettas to be given are Mile. 


$$ S Modiste, The Fortune Teller, Naughty 
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| Artists Everywhere 





Mr. and Mrs. Bucharoff send greetings 
from Banff in the Canadian Rockies. After 
Mr. Bucharoff’s success with his master 
classes in Los Angeles and with the per- 
formances of his music at the Bowl he 
chose this route to return to New York. 

Mary Craig sends a postcard from 
Venice and comments upon the tenors who 
sing on the Grand Canal until about three 
in the morning. Outside of this, she reports 
“Venezia” lovely but hot. The soprano also 
visited Rome and other Italian cities of 
charming antiquity on her present recrea- 
tional trip through Europe. 

John Crouch sailed on the De Grasse 
on August 29 for, his European tour. Mr. 
Crouch is an artist-pupil of Edwin Hughes. 

Emma A. Dambmann arranged a Water 
Meet, August 24, at Shelter Harbor, West- 
erly, R. I., the sports attracting a large 
company. Floating with umbrellas, canoe 
tilting, tub racing, etc., kept the crowd in- 
terested; awards were given, and refresh- 
ments served. Mme. Dambmann has a 
charming summer home at Shelter Harbor, 
formerly known as Musicolony. 

The English Singers, now in England, 
sang at the Promenade Concerts in London 
on August 29 and will broadcast a concert 
on September 24. They have been asked to 
sing at one of the Colonne Concerts in Paris 
this fall, but, owing to conflicting dates, 
have been forced to postpone any appear- 
ance there until the following spring. The 
English Singers will arrive in this country 
for their fifth American tour about the mid- 
dle of October and will give their first New 
York recital of the season on October 19 in 
the Town Hall. 

Charles Hackett has just completed a 
Vitaphone short subject, under the direction 
of Arthur Hurley. 

Tomford Harris, pianist, returned re- 
cently to America after spending the summer 
in Europe, and has gone to Chicago, as his 
season opens early in the Middle West. Dur- 
ing the winter he will make his first appear- 
ance in Canada when he will be the soloist 
with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 

Elsa Lehman, who has been enjoying 
Europe this summer, is booked to arrive in 
New * jue on the SS. Milwaukee on Septem- 
ber 16. 

Laurie Merrill, soprano and poet, spent 
her vacation in Quincy. Mass., and at Sun- 
set Island, Penobscot Bay, Me. A charm- 
ing log-cabin studio, with fireplace, etc., was 
at her disposal, and here she wrote and pre- 
pared for the coming season. Many dinners, 
dances, golf, clambakes, and other activities 
made the summer pass rapidly. 

Marie de Kyzer, prominent soprano and 
teacher, has three pupils singing on the so- 
called commercial hours of the radio. She 
is getting fine voices to cultivate, and mov- 
ing October 1 to The Osborne, but has al- 
ready resumed instruction in her present 
studio in Carnegie Hall, New York. During 
the summer she had pupils in Westerly, 

I., once a week, and these students will 
unite in a recital prior to October 1. 
Lester Donahue, after spending part of 
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the summer with John Hays Hammond, Jr., 
at Mr. Hammond's home in Magnolia, Mass., 
left not long ago for California to visit his 
family. He expects to return East in Octo- 
ber and will then begin an extensive series 
of appearances with the new Hammond 
piano. 


Ted Pearson with National Broad- 
casting Company, Chicago 

The National Broadcasting Company an- 

nounces the engagement of Ted Pearson as 


announcer and production manager of the 
Chicago office. Mr. Pearson, though a com- 


TED PEARSON 


parative newcomer in radio circles, has be- 
come widely known for his clever work. 
He is a trained musician, thoroughly con- 
versant with composition, orchestration and 
voice. He began the study of music at the 
MacPhail School in Minneapolis and con- 
tinued in Chicago under Karleton Hackett 
and the late Arthur Middleton. He has a 
high baritone of excellent quality, and his 
diction is exceptionally good. The latter 
quality secured him an opening in the radio 
field, and his success has been rapid. Mr. 
Pearson hails from Arlington, Nebr. 


Yascha Fishberg in New Studio 


Yascha Fishberg, concert violinist, con- 
ductor and teacher, who has been spending 
the summer at Far Rockaway, recently re- 
turned to New York, accompanied by his 
wife and family. Mr. Fishberg has just 
moved into his new studio on West Ninety- 
fifth street, where he is already active. Sev- 
eral of his pupils will make their profes- 
sional debut this season, and he will also in- 
troduce an orchestra composed entirely of his 
own pupils and which he will himself con- 
duct. 


Donald Thayer Comes East 


Donald Thayer arrived in New York this 
week-end, having made the trip from Galves- 
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ton, Texas, by boat. Mr. Thayer has been 
spending the summer on the Pacific Coast, 
where he also had a number of successful 
concerts. 


May Beegle Returns from 
California 
May Beegle, concert manager of Pitts- 
burgh, spent the summer in the Northwest 
and in California, visiting the Grand Can- 
yon en route home. During her stay in Los 
Angeles, she was guest at a reception at the 
new Beverly Hills home of Tito Schipa, 


29 


celebrated grand opera tenor, and also was 
entertained at the Hollywood home of Ann 
Harding and Harry Bannister, well-known 
legitimate stage artists, who are now leading 
stars in the movietone world. 


Klibansky Back from Europe 

Sergei Klibarsky recently returned from 
Europe, where he held vocal master classes in 
Berlin and Paris. Following a short stay in 
the Adirondacks, he reopened his New York 
studio after Labor Day. Mr. Klibansky 
reports a record enrollment for this season 








CA NNOUNCEMENT 


of interest to all 


PAPALARDO PUPILS 


To all new students beginning work with Maestro Papalardo not 
later than October 15th, 1929, and to all old pupils who continue their 
studies during the season 1929-30, 
musical ability and personality to warrant a professional career, oppor- 
tunity will be given to compete for two 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS for the summer of 1930 


at the 


PAPALARDO MUSIC 
CENTREPORT, L. I. 


The judges who will hear. contestants in May, 1930, and who will 
award one scholarship for soprano and one for mezzo-soprano, will 
include a music critic, a vocal teacher and a conductor. 
lardo will accompany ‘his pupils at the piano and will have nothing to 
do with the selection of the winners, the decision of the judges being 
final. The awards will go to the two singers who in the judges’ opinion 
are most apt to win success on the concert or operatic stage and who 
exhibit the greatest individual talent and artistic proficiency. 


The summer study thus offered free to the two winners will include 
complete preparation of their programs for public recital in New York 
City, Fall of 1930, together with the study of operatic roles. 
room, kitchenette and bath apartment at the Papalardo Music Colony 
will be placed at the disposal of the two young singers. 
of vacation possibilities at the Centreport Colony will be theirs from 
Bathing, boating, fishing, hiking, tennis—on the 
private court—and other summer sports will add to their pleasure dur- 


June to September. 


ing leisure hours. 


For further information, age requirements, etc., address 
THE Papacarpo Stupi0os, 50 West 67th St., 
or phone Trafalgar 3087. 











possessing sufficient vocal talent, 


COLONY 


Maestro Papa- 


A two- 


Full enjoyment 


New York City, 
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ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15c a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 


WANTED — TEACHERS as_ PART- 
NERS, (Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Or- 
gan, Harmony, Classic Dancing, Lan- 
guages, Elocution, Operatic Coaching) to 
establish an unusual Conservatory of 
Music, instructing 15 subjects. A large 
membership organization lends its support 
to stimulate the enrollment of students. 
30 applicants ready to enroll. State abil- 
ity and experience. Write “S. T. T.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH, who 
was for many years affiliated with one of 
the leading vocal teachers of New York, 
is now available for a limited —. of 
hours each week. Address “C. E. re 
care of Mustcat Courter, 113 West evih 
Street. New York. 


CARNEGIE HALL—Large, | beautifully 
furnished studio (with Steinway Grand) 
to sublet for one or two afternoons a 
week or one entire day. Reasonable. 
Secretary, 303 Carnegie Hall, New York. 











WEST 67TH STREET—Part time, sound- 
proof studio for rent. Beautifully fur- 
nished, size 20'x30’, fireplace, Steinway 
Grand. Immediate arrangements can be 
made. Address: “A. P. T.,” care of Mu- 
stcAL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York, or telephone Trafalgar 3087. 








OPENING SOUGHT IN CONSERVA- 
TORY, or with musical firm or musician 
where a young woman singer who is a 
university graduate and experienced school 
secretary might work in musical atmos- 
phere while continuing studies. Address 
“i W.,” care of Musicat Courier, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 





SECRETARY WANTED — Well-known 
concert pianist will exchange instruction 
for part-time secretarial services. Appli- 
cant must be gifted young pianist, able to 
typewrite and take dictation. Address 
“A. C. D.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 





WANTED-—Soprano, Tenor, Contralto and 
Baritone who are desirous of studying 
with distinguished teacher and singer. To 
the four best voices selected a free tuition 
will be given. Studio 352 West 57th 
Street, New York. Write for hearing to 
James Ira Slagle, Secretary. 





RECITAL OPPORTUNITY-—Singers, vi- 
olinists, pianists, cellists, wishing to give 
their own recital in New York City can 
have the best possible presentation by thor- 
oughly organized and experienced manage- 
ment at reasonable terms. References 
given. Address: “N. J. E.,” care of 
Musicat Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


VIOLIN TEACHER (Male) of reputable 
recognition, reliable, sincere and perse- 
vering desires to affiliate with Conserva- 
tory or private school of music two days 
a week, in, or near, New York City. Ad- 
dress: “C. A. S.,” care of MusIcAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged 
for by calling at 1425 Broadway, inquire 
Mr. Black, Manager. 


WANTED: SOPRANO for New York 
Church. Saturday morning rehearsals, 
Sunday morning services. $15. Protest- 
ant. Age, experience, references and all 
particulars to “H. B. O.” care of Must- 
cAL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. ‘ 











PART TIME—available in very large, beau- 
tifully furnished outside studio, Steinway 
concert grand included. Leases for 8 or 
12 month terms on full or half days now 
being made. Attractive rentals. Address: 
Lea Salvator, Studio 522, Steinway Hall, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


LOOKING FOR A STUDIO?—Do not 
fail to avail yourself of the opportunity to 
inspect the completely sound proof Sher- 
man Square Studios, located in one of the 
most convenient sections of New York 
City. Commodious studios are available 
for immediate occupancy and we urge you} 
to see them before making other studio 
arrangements. Sherman Square Studios, 
160 West 73rd Street, New York. Tele- 
phone Trafalgar 6701. Ask for Mr. Turm- 
bull at the building. 


STUDIO DUPLEX—8 spacious 
high ceilings, soundproof walls, 
sures, balcony, fireplaces. Excellent 
teaching, musicales and recitals. Must 
sublet at once. Sacrifice. Address : 
Charak, 121 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WILL. SUBLET STUDIO part time, or 
hourly; beautiful, spacious, suitable for 
vocal teachers, singers, pianists, dancers, 
or for group rehearsals and auditions. 
Hollis-Webber Studio 2-1, Sherman 
Square Soundproof Studios, Telephone 
Trafalgar 0754, or Endicott 8352, me. Mata 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
non-resident studios, with or with- 





rooms, 
3 expo- 
for 








Resident 





RADIO STATION—has place for young 
lady cellist in trio and solo work. Oppor- 
tunity to secure private pupils, at four 
nearby colleges. Would prefer one with 
sufficient capital to remain at small income 
until an assured class can be organized. 
Write George Russell, Radio Station 
WOPI, Bristol, Tenn. 








out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Jap Manag < 
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; 2 A PIANO PRODIGY 
TRIO G. E. Moore, of 39 Beech Grove, Ben- 
ovina an afterne 1 the Bois de Bo ne, Paris. They are Argentina, celebrated li - 3 ton, Northumberland, Enaland, sends 
h dancer, with her man C. Coppicus (right) and Arnold Meckel. ‘4 the accompanying picture, and it is pub- 
ho Rouquet.) x lished because it is the first of its kind 

: received by the MusIcAL Cou RIER. 
The prond parent writes: “This photo 
shows the photographer’s baby daughter, 
PAUL AL THOUSE, Mary Moore, aged eight months, at 
piano practice. As will be seen, she has 
not yet mastered the contrapuntal art. 
for his Sa ae of wipiseygy” Mr. She has not attempted pe oh rs yet. 
oe pe Reser for Germany Eo j ugust She is very fond of accelerando pass- 
2/ jor a] earances in concert anc opera ages. After a vivace conclusion she 
which will keep him busy until No- sometimes neglects the keys, and at- 
vember. tempts to chew the lock on her cushion, 
At other times her attitude towards the 
audience is somewhat disdainful, and 
such moments find her breaking into 
vocal outbursts of a decidedly modern- 
istic and cacophonous character. There- 
upon, as a rule, comes the obligato from 
papa or mama, ‘Hush, baby, or Shoen- 

berg will get you.’ ” 


on the S. S. Creole on his way West 


ANNA HAMLIN, 
pictured with her two nephews, George 
Eldredge Hamlin and Steight Ham- 
lin lhe soprano recently led the com- HELEN BOCK, 
munity singing at the big Summer Car pianist, photographed wtih her horse, 
| at Lake Placid, where she 1 Thunder, at the Crescent H Bar Ranch 
1 the su mmer, and on Septemr at Buffalo, Wyo., where she has spent 
scheduled to ve ( tal at th the summer in the “great outdoors.” 
take Pla l Viss Bock will return to New York 
early in the fall to make preparations 
for a busy season. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
: 
: 
| 
: 
| 


ANITA TULLY, 
soprano, busily engaged in the gentle 
art of “raking hay” while on her vaca- MERLE ALCOCK, 
tion in the Green Mountains of Ver- contralto, who has been engaged to ap- 
mont, where she spent several weeks pear with the Boston Symphony Or- 
this summer. The soprano’s unusual chestra during April of next year in a 
and interesting career has won her na- performance of the Verdi Requiem, the 
tion-wide recognilion. She will be heard role in which she achieved notable suc- 
again in recital in New York early in cess with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
October. pany, in April, 1928. 
CLARA JACOBO, 
ay dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
graphed on the Opera Company, enjoying her summer 
_ Hall, Plymouth, vacation at Rimini. She will sing in 
drama, Pilgrims of Europe before rejoining the Metropolitan 
rmed June 17 in February. 





ROSINA LHEVINNE ENTERTAINS. 

While her husband, Josef Lhevinne, has been conducting his master classes at the 
American Conservatory in Chicago, Mrs. Lhevinne has been busy with her class of 
summer students. Recently she entertained a group of these pupils at a musicale at 
her home in Kew Gardens, L. I. The little girl in. front of Mrs. Lhevinne is her 
daughter, Marianna, who is studying with her mother, and who played for the first 
; time at the musicale. The two little boys are Rolf and Louis Persinger, Jr., sons of 
vy a group of people who attended his lecture recitals at the Ge rman the well-known violinist. Mrs. Persinger (seated at Mrs. Lhevinne’s right) was a 
Music for Foreigners in Berlin. According to the pianist himself, ‘ ‘most pupil of the Lhevinnes fifteen years ago in Europe, and she ts now teac hing the boys 
cal Americans from the U. S. A., who are all very nice and intere sting.’ piano under Mrs. Lhevinne’s supe rvision. It also is intere sting to note that Harrison 

played six recitals and answered many questions (in English) “so it Stevens (back row, sixth from left), head of the music de partment of the Hackeday’s 
easy” for him “but very interesting.” He will not return to America Girls’ School in Dallas, and Mrs. Smiley (on Mrs. Lhevinne’s lefi), on the faculty of 

until October, 1931 *hoto by Ruth Asch, Berlin.) Carleton College, also studied with the Lhevinnes fiftcen years ago. 


GIESEKING, 
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Is the Trend of Popular 
Music Degrading, or Uplifting? 


By Mrs. T. Elmer Jones 


a question which I have asked my 
y times, a question which the musical 
asking for some years, a 
do not presume to answer. 
endeavor to view both sides 
the question impartially, and will try to 
clearly some of my findings and 
leave the reader to make a statement of the 
matter satisfactory to his own mind 

There are many kinds of popular music. 
Phere are popular hymns, beautiful and up 
lifting ; there are the dear old popular songs 
of the south: Swanee River, My Old Ken 
tucky Home, Old Black Joe—popular songs 
that never di There are also the 
popular songs of thirty years ago, ballads 
of the with strong “heart appeal” 
which we o trouble in calling to mind; 
Annie Rooney, On the Banks of the Wabash, 
Ben Bolt, When the Homeward 
Fly, Sweetest Story and Good 
night, Ladies. We love them all, and we are 
all but shocked as we read the slangy, vul- 
which Edith Miniter, journalist 
describes these popular songs 
mine in a recent article 
Words and Music, ‘Specially Words. 

It is not this class of popular music that 
we shall think for a little whil It may 
not all been especially uplifting, but 
certainly it could not be degrading. Let us 
“ourselves to the popular music of 
commonly known as “jazz,” which 
and girls are singing in the homes, 
the streets, dancing in the dance 

many instances, playing in 
the schools and colle; It is everywhere 

America thinks jazz, jazz, 
shouldn't she sing jazz? 
with Hush, 

What are 
their 


as been 
on which I 
ll, however, 


point out 


will 


past, 
have 


Swallows 
Ever Told, 


way ll 


Kal 
and writer, 


of your day and 


have 


confine 
today, 
our boys 
whistling on 
halls, and, im 
about us moves 
lives jazz—why 
Our mothers sang us to 
My Babe, Lit and Slumber 
ildren hear m 


sleep 
Still 
grandcl going to 
days? 

e time ago there published two 
discussions in which musi 
were invited to take part 
a music Magazine discussed 
Doing to American Music? 
carried the headline Where Is 
America? Both part one and 
symposium attracted na 
to these two articles 
discussion. I am 
Van Gundy-Wood, 
lecturer, and Berl H. 
author and writer, 
inquiry on 


were 
interesting 
lai of the lay 
One number of 
What Is Jazz 
a later 
Ja Leading 
part two ol 
attention It is 
owe much of my 
ted to Zeta 


isSuc 


this 
tional 
that | 
also indel 
teacher of voice and 
Wike, ymposer, 


who so sponded to my 


organist, c 
kindly re 
this subject 
It is hard to write of the popular music 
withot about jazz, even 
sucl musicians as Percy Grainger, 
Jones and Paul Whiteman, who have 
study of it, are capable of making 
listinction between high grade 
and low grade jazz, and I am free to admit 
with Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, American pianist 
omposer, that my knowledge of jazz is lim 
ited, consequently I do not feel competent 
judgment on it as a whole. 

Att wking jazz can do no good, championing 
only makes one ridiculous. But when in 
the trend of popular music I 
definition and I found 
in discordant tones, 
ilso found this “An- 
Quite innocent sound- 


today it writing 
Isham 
made a 


a very hn 


pronounce 


ng about 
about for a 
is rag-time musi 

notes for i” I 

word for pep’. 

isn't it? 

For some time there 
decline of the popular 
Something has happened to the popular mus ic 
It is a far cry from Robert M 
Stults’ The Sweetest Story Ever Told to 

Red Hot Mama; not so far in years, but 
. gulf when the appeal to the best and 
e \ is considered 

What has brought about this change? 
Certainly all the blame cannot be laid at the 
The popular music may have 
through a slight change be- 
World War, but a radical change 
within the past fifteen years. 
s heen passing through an age of 

If music is a part of us, we 
whims and our emotions through 

nerfectly natural that jazz 
up in the melting pot of 


gradual 
dav. 


been a 
music of the 


h is 


of America 


rst an life 


vor of jazz 
en passing 
ve the 


as) come 


\merica ha 


when our part of our 
is scanning the horizon 
anything that would 
mind: anything that 
relaxation and 


for a faint spark of 
and distract the 


excitement, 


relieve 


uld prov ide 


sentimental appeal? If one looks into jazz 
one will see that its rhythm and its fan- 
tastic effects somehow reflect the restless en- 
that pulses through the spirit of the 
spirit that has become most patent 
since the World War. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman says “Jazz 
makes a more popular appeal at this moment 
than it would make at a more quiescent 
period of history. It is the craving for ex- 
citement on the part of those who can un- 
derstand only the more popular forms of 
music, and who fancy the savage in music 
it brings them a ‘kick.’ 
an unguarded moment, our pop- 
ular music began to suffer. 1 quote from 
Robert M. Stults, author and composer of 
rhe Sweetest Story Ever Told: “One can- 
not help comparing the dance music of 
thirty years ago with the travesties of the 
present day. Think of the stately old lan- 
cers and quadrilles, the dreamy waltzes of 
Waldteufel and the inspiring Strauss compo- 
sitions. Then contemplate the rot that we 
are obliged to hop around to today. Recall, 
if you are old enough, the well-balanced 
dance orchestras of the old days; then listen 
to the combination of fiddles, banjos, saxo- 
phones, scrub brushes and tom-toms that 
are now in vogue. Shades of Terpsichore! 
Happy are ye that your ears cannot hear the 
pandemonium that now reigns.” 

Stults is quite right but let us be perfectly 
fair. By stripping the dance music of all 
the instruments that are capable of giving 
the real nervous jazzy effect, much of the 
“hum bum” is removed. Play it on the 
piano alone, and much of the objectionable 
disappears. The saxophone, of all instru- 
ments, has yielded itself most easily to jazz, 
yet one of the sweetest things I ever heard 


ergy 


day a 


pecause 


Thus, in 


Music at Sterling, 


Under the direction of L. E. Smith, super- 
visor of Sterling, Col., the music in the 
schools of that town has progressed until 
today it is considered to be one of the finest 
school music systems in that section of the 
country. During the war Mr. Smith was 
bandmaster of the famous 341st Field Artil- 
lery of the 89th Division, one of the out- 
standing bands of the A. E. F. 

In the summer of 1921 Mr. Smith went to 
Sterling to conduct the summer band con- 
certs. In the fall of the same year he was 
engaged to start the work in the instru- 
mental department in the Sterling schools. 
How well that work has progressed is a 
matter of record. The first school band 
numbered twelve pieces. After one year the 
organization had grown to fifty pieces and 
it became necessary to organize another band 
for beginners. This band was organized in 
the grades. At the present time the grade 
school band numbers fifty pieces and the 
high school band eighty-four pieces with a 
complete instrumentation. The Sterling 
High School Band has-a remarkable contest 
record. It has never been defeated excepting 
in a national contest, and it has won, every 
time it has competed, in the tri-state contest, 
which was held at Gothenberg, Neb., in 1927, 
and also the Rocky Mountain Contest at 
Denver. 

In addition to the foregoing activities it 
has represented the Rocky Mountain District 
in a national band contest, held at Council 
Bluff in 1927, at Joliet in 1928 and at Denver 
this year. It also entered the finals against 
Chicago, Council Bluff, Modesto (Cal.), Gary 
and Marion (Ind.). The particularly in- 
teresting feature regarding the Sterling Band 
is that it is from a class B school, with an 
enrollment of little over 500 in the high 
school, and each year has entered out of its 
class by entering in Class A 

The Sterling School Orchestra has a rec- 
ord almost as interesting as that of the band. 
The boys and girls of junior high school are 
started in the fourth or fifth grade: class 
instruction is given throughout the school, 
and when they come to the eighth grade they 
are far enough advanced to enter the junior 
high school orchestra. At the present time 
this organization has forty players and the 
members are in the final training school for 

the work that is to be done in the high 
school. The high school orchestra numbers 

about sixty and has the reputation of being 
a real concert orchestra and is the pride of 


was The Rosary played on 
saxophone of highgrade make, 
of real musician. 

Here is a quotation from a recent adver- 
tisement: “Piano Jazz, By Note or Ear, With 
or Without Music, Short Course! Adult 
3eginners Taught By Mail. No Teacher 
Required! Self Instruction for Advanced 
Pianists. Learn Sixty-seven Styles of Bass, 
One Hundred Eighty Syncopated Effects. 
Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chimes, Movie 
and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, Clever 
3reaks, Space Fillers, Saxophone Slurs, 
Triple Bass, Tricked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato, and Two Hundred Forty-seven Other 
Subjects Including Ear-playing and Musical 
Inventions. One Hundred and Ten Pages 
of Real Jazz! Twenty-five Thousand 
Words! A Postal Brings Our Free Special 
Offer !” 

If you were to answer this advertisement 
would you do it with a view to using the 
instruction gained from it in a music hall 
before real musicians? Hardly! We are 
known by the company we keep; so is music. 
Imagine a popular fox trot in company with 
one of Bach's Fugues, or Beethoven’s Sym- 
phonies! If you doubt, take a good look at 
the group of people who sit listening in- 
tently to these same fugues and symphonies 
then turn your steps toward the places where 
the fox trot is in full swing. We are a 
musical America, but we have yet to learn 
how to estimate musical values. One thinks 
of the little maiden of nursery lore, “When 
she was good, she was very, very good, but 
when she was bad, she was horrid!” 

Not only has our popular instrumental 
music suffered from this influence of noise, 
but our popular songs as well. Their whole 
history might be summed up as follows: 
tune caught in a south side dance hall; 
words born in the brain of a low minded 
derelict ; printed by an- unscrupulous music 
concern, finds its resting place on the pianos 
of some of our best homes in America; 
there to flaunt its gaudy front page in colors 
of red and green, of half-clad girls and sim- 
pering, cigarette-smoking young men. Our 


a C-melody 
in the hands 


strong-minded American youth will become 
disgusted with the husks. In our schools 
we are giving more attention to music than 
ever before. We are bringing before our 
boys and girls from the tiniest tot in the 
first grade to the awkward boy in high 
school, the highest ideals in music. Berl 
Wike says: “The American public is surely 
becoming too wise, musically, either to tol- 
erate or perpetuate trash. Musical educa- 
tion in our schools, I believe, is founded upon 
principles that will encourage and nourish 
aesthetic sense, and is teaching the rising 
generation how to differentiate between vul- 
gar and refined musical sentiment. In the 
face of such education there seems to be 
nothing to hinder going forward and making 
the trend toward better things.” 

A few days ago I listened to the clear 
ringing voice of Miss Conlon from Station 
KMOX, St. Louis, as she told of our Norse 
composer Grieg, of his home life and the 
grandeur and beauty of his surroundings, 
and as she talked, I thought, “Would Grieg 
write jazz amid such peace and quiet? 
No, it was not jazz. It was here that he 
gave to the world the beautiful Peer Gynt 
Suite. With the assistance of a symphony 
orchestra Miss Conlon described the “Morn- 
ing” and then the orchestra took up the 
beautiful melody, each time more lovely in 
its simplicity. Then came the story of the 
entire Suite as it was in the mind of the 
composer, of the “Hall of the Mountain 
King’’ and the grief of poor Peer when he 
returned from his wanderings to find his 
mother dying. Slowly and softly, the instru- 
ments play the strains of “Ase’s Death.” 
Thousands of boys and girls all over the 
land had heard the beautiful story and fine 
orchestra. 

We have found that our modern tunes are 
conducive of restlessness, noise, barbarism, 
passion, vulgarism, and low suggestiveness. 
The words of these tunes are of like kind. 
Can such a conglomeration of poor English 
and cheap sentiment and loose morals be 
anything but degrading to the mind con- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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the Sterling school system. In addition to 
the instrumental work that is being done, 
Sterling is noted for its glee club which it 
has developed. This year, out of a total of 
seventy-one points, Sterling won sixty-nine 
of them, thereby winning permanent posses- 
sion of the great trophy awarded to the city 
carrying sweepstakes for three years. 

To solve the problem of financing the un- 
usual instruments, Sterling has an instru- 
ment fund. This fund was started several 
years ago with $500, and has worked out 
admirably. A student who desires to buy a 
bass, a bassoon, a bass clarinet or one of 
the other instruments that are classified as 
“unusual,” may apply to this fund for money 
to finance the purchase. Then he pays back 
into the fund the amount he has borrowed. 
\s the payments are divided over his entire 
period in school it is easy for him to secure 
the instrument that he desires. 

Much of the success of the music pro- 
gram in the Sterling schools is due to the 
fact that I. E. Stutsman, Superintendent of 
Schools, is in hearty accord with the music 
program, which he encourages in every way 
possible. The pictures here give an idea of 
the work that is being done at Sterling. 


HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, 


HIGH SCHOOL BAND, 1929, AT STERLING, 


L. E. SMITH, 
Director of Instrumental Music in the 
Public Schools at Sterling, Col. 
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tinually feeding on such trash? Try as I 
may, and I have spent hours in the pursuit, 
I can find nothing to recommend it to a 
clean-minded, true-hearted lover of music. 
It is a cloudy, smoky, smutty atmosphere we 
are trying to breathe; and yet I am not at 
all disheartened and discouraged. Mme. 
Zeta Van Gundy-Wood sounds a note of 
encouragement and optimism in a personal 
letter received this year. She writes: “In 
reply to your letter regarding the question, 
‘Is the Trend of Popular Music Degrading 
or Uplifting, if you mean ‘jazz’ it is dis- 
gusting for the most part and could not pos- 
sibly have any effect on the morals of those 
who care to listen to it. I believe that good 
music is a vital force in moulding the lives 
of folks as it appeals to the intellect as well 
as to the emotions, but those people who can 
either tolerate or enjoy such a substitute for 
music as jazz, cannot be either degraded or 
uplifted by it. People enjoy what belongs 
to them and morals are a matter of one’s 
thinking rather than the effect of environ- 
ment. 

“As to the popular songs from the musi- 
cal shows, and light comedy, they are so 
sentimental and worthless that they would 
not effect the mind or morals of any serious 


or mentally healthy young person.” 

I do not believe, with Geoffrey O’Hara, 
that jazz is “knocking at the door of the 
Temple of Music.” In my opinion, she will 
never even get on the first step leading to 
the door of that temple, and to me the pic- 
ture that he paints further, is all but laugh- 
able, when he says “Old Dame Muse will 
open the door. Even now I hear her shuf- 
fling old feet and the creaking of that rusty 
old door of tradition. It will soon open! 
Jazz will be conducted to take its rightful 
seat in the Hall of Fame, where it will be 
taught etiquette.” 

Neither am I willing to swallow whole 
this statement of Dr. Stephen Wise, Rabbi 
of the Free Synagogue, New York City: 
“When America regains her soul, jazz will 
go, and not before—that is to say, it will be 
relegated to the dark and scarlet haunts 
whence it came, and whither, unwept, it will 
return, after America’s soul is reborn.” 

I see no terrible “Bogy Man” just around 
the corner, ready to gobble us up. We are 
learning to sift out the good and cast aside 
the bad. The pendulum has swung almost 
to its limit. Let us keep the old clock wound 
up, and wait patiently for the pendulum to 
swing back again. 





National Orchestra 


The summer camp idea for boys and girls 
has been spreading during the past few years 
with the rapidity customary with ideas in 
America that take the popular fancy. Wher- 
ever a stretch of woods or a lake of any 
considerable size is to be found there also one 
is sure to find some sort of a camp. Some 
of them are developed along military lines ; 
others resemble Indian tribes, with chiefs, 
councils, pow-wows and _ tribal traditions. 
Still others feature Western ranch life and 
win lusty converts to the joys of cow punch- 
ing and lariat throwing, but none of these 
camps portends to have so tremendous an 
influence upon American life as one that is 
located at Interlochen, Mich., which did not 


Camp at Interlochen 


come into existence until last summer and is 
only now becoming familiar to the general 
public. 

Here a symphony orchestra of one hun- 
dred and fifty players, a band of ninety 
skilled instrumentalists and a choir of sixty 
well trained voices are devoting all the vigor 
of their youthful enthusiasm to studying, 
practising, rehearsing and performing with 
a zest for work not often found for play. 
Here some of the conductors and music-art- 
ists of America gather to lead them—Carl 
Busch, Howard Hanson, Albert Stoessel, 
Leo Sowerby, Edgar Stillman-Kelly, John 
Erskine, and many others. 

Everyone who has been following educa- 
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tional trends in this country at all is aware 
of the remarkable growth of interest in mu- 
sic on the part of secondary schools during 
the past few years. From being a rarity, a 
school band and orchestra are customary ac- 
tivities and rank in standards with any other 
course in the curriculum and credit is given 
for work accomplished. 

For a symphony orchestra to put on a fin- 
ished performance requires a greater degree 
of co-ordination than can humanly be ex- 
pected from a scant week’s association, no 
matter how well they have been trained as 
individuals or with what vigor they approach 
their task. Realizing this, Joseph E. Maddy 
conceived the idea of getting this orchestra 
together not for a few feverish days but for 
eight weeks of solid work and concentration, 
away from the distractions of city life and 
with the added stimulus of a woodland en- 
vironment. With this resolution in mind, the 
National High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp came into being. 

Interlochen was selected as the ideal spot 
because of its relatively central location in 
the country, its wooded seclusion, natural at 
tractions. The camp is located fourteen 
miles southwest of Traverse City, Mich. 300 
members is to be the maximum number al- 
lowed in attendance at the camp. In 1928, 
the first year of the camp’s existence, 150 
were enrolled; this year there were 250 stu- 
dents. 

Plans for the camp for next year are al- 
ready under way. By then it is expected 
that the full quota of 300 members will be 
reached, judging by the response of philan- 
thropic individuals and civic-minded organi- 
zations in the matter of scholarships. _In- 
stead of selecting a majority of high school 
seniors on account of their being the more 
proficient musicians, from now on candidates 
will be chosen from the freshman class up. 
This is in order that the student may have 
an opportunity of more than one year’s train- 
ing at the camp and also that he may take 
back to his school the message and spirit of 
the National High School Orchestra. 

a a 
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of Note 


Educators 


JOSEPH E. MADDY, 


who entered public school music work 
in 1917, at Rochester, where he was 
supervisor of instrumental music in 
the public schools. From there he 
went to Richmond, Ind., where he re- 
organized the symphony orchestra, and 
sent this high school symphony or- 
chestra of eighty players to the Cin- 
cinnati and Nashville, Tenn., confer- 
ence meetings. From Richmond he 
went to Ann Arbor, Mich., to be the 
head of the public school music de- 
partment at the university and super- 
visor of music in the public schools. 
In 1929 he was appointed Professor of 
Extension work in music for the state 
of Michigan. In 1926 Mr. Maddy or- 
ganized the National High School Or- 
chestra, composed of high school stu- 
dents from all over the U. S., and 
which played before the Music Super- 
visors at Detroit; the same orchestra 
met to play for the department of 
superintendents at Dallas in 1927, and 
in Chicago for the supervisors in 1928. 
He organized and successfully estab- 
lished the National High School Or- 
chestra Camp, first season in 1928. 
He is joint author of several sets of 


To further the introduction of fretted in- 
strument teaching in more of the country’s 
(Continued on page 34) 


music instruction books for use in 
colleges and schools. 
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public schools, the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music has recently issued a 
new pamphlet entitled A County Mandolin 
Orchestra. This illustrated pamphlet tells 
the story of an orchestra organized during 
the past year among the children in various 
schools of Fulton County, Georgia. It has 
been issued by the Bureau as a suggestion 
not only to counties but also to cities and 
towns, for the plan is equally applicable to 
city school systems. 

Before making such recommendation in 
the form of this pamphlet, the Bureau wrote 
to Jere A. Wells, Superintendent of Schools 
in Fulton County, who encouraged the idea. 

His opinion reinforced the praise of the 
plan which was uttered by leading educators 
when the orchestra made an appearance at 
the National Education Association conven- 
tion in Atlanta. This was a high point in 
the first season of this composite orchestra 
which, as described in the booklet, is made 
up of units in the various schools. The com- 
plete orchestra quickly mastered the instru- 
ments sufficiently to make an excellent show- 
ing before the County Parent Teachers’ 
Council, with the result that permission was 
obtained for the first time for lessons to be 
given during the school hours. A system of 
composite rehearsals was later inaugurated. 
This led up @ several successful public ap- 
pearances in addition to that before the 
N. E. A. 

A copy of the pamphlet may be obtained 
by any interested person upon request to the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 45 West 45th Street, New York City. 
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Pennsylvania State College Ends 
Successful Summer Session 


leatured by classes in wind instruments 
and violin, the Institute of Music Education 
of the Pennsylvania State College completed 
another successful session during the past 
summer. While these classes were the out- 
standing features of this year’s programs 
they constituted only a small part of the 


GROUP OF 

TUTE 
Left to right: (standing) H. I. 
Wella Ferry, voice; Pauline Alderman, 
ducting; Harriet Woodward, 
methods; Rachel Kerans, music 
(sitting) Howard Lindaman, dictation; 
side, head of voice department ; 


FACULTY 
OF 


according to Richard W. 
The Institute was organized 
Summer 
for sum- 
super- 


Institute’s work, 
Grant, director. 
four years ago as a branch of the 
Session to give intensive training 
mer students in public school music 
vising. 

Practice teaching in demonstration schools, 
conducting, music appreciation, private study 
of voice, piano, violin, and organ; advanced 
theory, and junior and senior high school 
methods, were among the courses 
taught. All courses conform to the Standard 
Courses and carry college credit. They also 
are approved by the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and meet the 


class 


sightsinging ; 
appreciation ; 
Paul Harding, 
Richard W. 
Abbott, associate director of the Institute ; 


state requirements for certification in Penn- 
sylvania and most other states. 

A distinguished faculty was engaged for 
the past summer’s work, including many 
prominent teachers of music who have had 
extensive experience in the field of public 
school music. James Woodside again headed 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE INSTI- 
MUSIC EDUC 
Mitchell, brass instruments ; 
harmony and theory; 


‘ATION. 

Marion Kerr, piano; 
Muriel Ainely, con- 
Grant, organ; Elinor Johnson, 
Smith, wood-wind instruments ; 
band director; James Wood- 
Grant, director of the Institute; George 
Edward Young, dictation and harmony. 


Irene O. 
ae oA 


the vocal department. George J. Abbott 
was associate director of the Institute. 

Several radio programs were broadcast by 
Institute students, in addition to a special 
recital and the annual commencement con- 
cert. There were 125 in the chorus and 
thirty-five in the orchestra. The band was 
conducted by Paul E. Harding. 

* * 


Michigan Notes 


Interlochen.—A band of 115 players, 
under the direction of Carl Busch, gave a 
concert on August 11 at the National High 
School Orchestra and Band Camp, at Inter- 
lochen, Mich. The program consisted of: 


DOROTHY J. BRANDON, 
head of the organ department of Doane 
College, Crete, Neb. Miss Brandon has 
the reputation of being one of the most 
capable organists in the Middle-west. 





Hymn and Processional from Liberty Mem- 
orial Ode, arioso and fanfare for Six Trum- 
pets and Carnival on the Plantations. 

In the evening an orchestra of 215 fur- 
nished the program, which follows: Poem, 
The Song of Chibiabos, Elegy for Strings 
and Minnehaha’s Vision. 

* * * 


New Teachin?, Material 
J. S. Fearis & Bro., Chicago 

China Silk, an operetta in two acts with 
book and lyrics by Sarah Grames Clark, 
music by Winifred Moore. For junior 
high schools, mostly one and two parts. 
Finely melodic, simple, plenty of dialogue, 
sixty-three pages. 

Feathertop, a cantata libretto by Edith 
Sanford Tillotson, music by John. S. 
Fearis, from the story by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. - Not difficult, Unison and two 
parts, sixty-four pages. 

Pochon Album for School Orchestra. 
Twenty-five classics, country dances, and 
folksongs, selected, arranged, edited and 
provided with instructive comments by 
Alfred Pochon of the lenses! — 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Comments A bout a Keen Piano Man Who Made Some Remarks A bout 
the Piano Business—No One Seems Able to Say Who Did the 
Talking—The Talker Receives a Guarantee of $50,000 
Per Year and a Percentage 


There is reprinted herewith an editorial that ap- 
peared in the last issue of this paper that has caused 
much argument. No one seems able to point out 
the individual quoted, yet that man receives a great 
salary and is a man who does things first and talks 
about them afterward. Let us read what said in 
that editorial and then tell some more things about 
the $50,000 per year man who has been making 
money for his house all through the past depression 
and had a good time doing it: 


Who Is this ManP 


One of the keenest minds in the piano business writes 
to the editor of this department some surprising state- 
ments in the following: 

“Now as to who and why is a President, Sales Man- 
ager or anything else connected with any concern, the 
man that is responsible for the success of that business 
and the man who is being worked to death is the last 
man that you talked to about it and he is the one that 
can tell you that the first man you talked to is the cause 
of the business failing, providing it is a failure. In the 
case of our institution, the young lady who opens the 
mail runs the business—at least, she carries the burden 
of all the troubles. A letter complaining or kicking 
against the treatment received by any manager or sales- 
man in our organization breaks her all up for the day. 
I have to listen to her telling me that men are not quite 
as chivalrous as they used to be—or is that the proper 
word to use in business? 

“I note that one piano man thinks the piano business is 
coming back. I did not know it had gone any place. It 
never was a business, so it could not go any place and 
come back. It has been a hereditary disease with a lot 
of us. I am glad that one man is encouraged and ex- 
pects to get over the disease. There is nobody in the 
piano business today who ever made money enough to 
get out of it, and there is noboby that I ever knew out- 
side of a capitalist who was not in the business and had 
money that wanted to, and did get into it. In every case 
the piano started with nothing and there it ended. A 
piano company started in a box factory, and that is about 
where it will end. Somebody did not like the people 
who built it up and they gave them an awful lot of 
money and told them to get out. And it has proven 
since that this money was never really earned, but I 
don’t think they are going to give any of it back. Please 
don’t let anybody tell you that the piano business is 
good. Somebody may be delivering a lot of pianos to 
different addresses. That doesn’t necessarily mean it is 
good business.” 

Now will some wise piano man or trade editor answer 
this query or queries? There is hidden in all this a 
something that bespeaks the truth, but will any one talk 
out loud and say what will translate the meanings that 
those of the piano business know but only think it? 
There is a lot of good copy hidden in these terse sen- 
tences, but there is also a slight suspicion that the law- 
yers might get busy if only the trutis were spelled in 
language that all would make plain the names and cir- 
cumstances that surround the meanings in plain business 
language the layman could absorb and place or locate 
the personalities and commercial interests referred to. 
There are some piano men who will be able to interpret 
what is said, they need no code. Others might have to 
employ scholastic training, and by the time that is ab- 
sorbed the whole thing will be dead or sunk into oblivion. 
Who wrote it? One of the smartest piano men in the 
business. Now guess who it is and the MUSICAL 
COURIER will give the name publicity. 


Earns His Pay 


It is said that the piano man who wrote what has 
been discussed herewith receives a salary of $50,000 
per year and a percentage, which means probably 


the highest paid man in the piano industry or trade. 
Many a smile will be awakened through this state- 
ment. All will declare that there is no house able 
to pay an employee or executive such money, and 
it will be one of the surprising statements made at 
this time, either in conversation, whether confiden- 
tial or not, or in a publication like the MusicaL 
CourIER. 

The fact remains, however, that this man with the 
keen brain is an executive who would have made his 
mark in any industry. Why is it not possible for a 
man to earn $50,000 a year in the piano business, or, 
we might say, in the musical instrument field? Why 
quibble and maintain that it is not true? We have 
had many extravagant expressions utilized in the 
past that were not true in the effort to “boost” the 
piano business, and there are many in the associa- 
tions who maintain that a publication that will print 
the actual facts as to, the number of piano factories, 
the production, the number of dealers, etc., would 
mislead the public and create the impression that the 
piano business was, as one of the older trade paper 
men once said, “a peanut business.” 

This was misleading in that the peanut business 
has for many years far exceeded the gross of the 
piano business, and even that is no detriment to the 
piano, nor is it a boost to the peanut. The fact 
remains that these misleading efforts one way or the 
other are wrong, and whi.e there are many who will 
maintain that the piano man who made these ob- 
servations is not injuring the piano trade through 
what he says, but bracing the mind of the piano man 
with a weak backbone to an understanding that there 
is a field for executives, when an executive can make 
enough through his work to receive such a com- 
pensation. 


Salaries in the Old Days 


The writer well remembers the great thrill that 
went throughout the piano trade of this country in 
the late ’80’s when Henry W. Crawford paid George 
Clay Cox the enormous salary of $5,000 per year 
and expenses just to retail pianos. George Clay 
Cox was looked upon at that time as a wonder. 
For many years he held a high position as piano 
salesman, and he probably was the first piano sales- 
man who received the high compensation of $5,000 
per year. 

In those days $5,000 was equal probably to $15,000 
at the present day. It did not hurt the piano busi- 
ness any, even though there were many comments 
as to the financial responsibility of any house as- 
suming this great salary for that time, but George 
Clay Cox made more money for Henry W. Crawford 
than any two salesmen that that house ever had. 
Others might have obtained the same salary or more 
if they could earn it. 

Too many are blinded by the talk about great 
salaries. There is one institution related to the music 
industries that blithely talks about paying employees 
$18,000 per year. There is nothing to the question 
of how much a man is paid. whether it is $18,000 or 
$58,000 or $108,000, provided the man who receives 
any such salary as is quoted here earns that salary 
through the profit that he makes for the house that 
pays him that much money. 

All this seems to be extraneous to the remarks in 
question by the $50,000 a year man, but the mere 
fact that this man has such a keen mind that he digs 
under the skin of the surface of the piano business 
and realizes what it really means to conduct a piano 
business along lines that will reflect not only profits 
for those who own the institutions either through 
a company or a recognized organization that sells 
its stocks or bonds, thereby bringing in the capital 
necessary to carry on extensively and in some cases, 
monumentally, this based on past earnings and the 


belief that when such earnings are doubled there 
will be a like increase as to profits. 


Volume Business and Profits 


There is, however, a limitation as to volume of 
business and profits. There is a line where, as the 
business increases, the profits decrease through the 
great overhead that has been stimulated through the 
efforts to build to greater sales, and this often after 
a saturated market will not permit of the overhead 
being carried along on the same basis as when the 
earning powers were all of a nature that enabled the 
presenting of statements that would encourage peo- 
ple to invest who are not otherwise interested except 
in the receiving premiums on stocks or bonds. 

A fine illustration of this was presented to the 
writer within the past two years. One of our largest 
musical instrument concerns a year ago last Jan- 
uary, that is, January of 1928, received from one of 
its branch managers a survey for the year 1928, 
planning to increase the business of that territory 
which had been $2,000,000 in 1927 to a $3,000,000 
gross business for 1928. This brought an explana- 
tion of what the branch manager thought would be 
necessary, a lay out of increased overhead, one item 
being an increase of $50,000 for the local newspapers 
for 1928 over that of 1927. Other figures were 
given which the manager believed would be neces- 
sary to create business to increase the gross business 
one million dollars for 1928. 

The executive to whom this survey was presented 
decided within thirty minutes what was necessary for 
this same branch to make as much money in 1928 
as it made in 1927, and this is the way he solved the 
problem, which to the writer at the time seemed 
impossible. He ordered the branch manager to lay 
his plans to do a gross business of $1,500,000 for 
1928. He swept aside the $50,000 in added adver- 
tising, and the amount of advertising that was done 
in 1927 was cut $40,000 for 1928. The branch 
manager was instructed to divide the main floor in 
half, and to rent it, and to rent as much of the upper 
part of the building as possible. Other cuts were 
made in the overhead, and it did seem at the time 
the cuts and instructions were made that there would 
be a great loss in profit. 

The Proof 

In January of 1929 the writer again had the op 
portunity of meeting this executive, and, remember- 
ing the instructions given the branch manager in 
January 1928, he asked what the results were on a 
reduction of the gross in business. The statements 
were called for the 1928 business of this particular 
territory, and it was found that the gross business 
had been reduced to $1,600,000 and that the profits 
were greater on the $1,600,000 gross business over 
that of 1927 with a gross business of $2,000,000. 
Here is just one item that shows how an executive 
of ability can earn $50,000 per year. 

All this makes more plain who the man is that 
made the remarks that caused so much talk about 
some of the as, is, when and how about business of 
the past year. Let us know and we will tell the 
piano world all about it, and prove there is much 
money in selling pianos and musical instruments 
even during such a year as 1927, when brains is 
attached to the work of buying and selling, to say 
nothing of getting in the “dough.” 
WILLIAM GEPPER\ 
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What to Do With Old Pianos 


What is to become of the old pianos that always 
assumed dimensions as to arguments that have never 
arrived at any solution other than burning them, as 
was done at Atlantic City and again in San Fran- 
cisco with radio accessories. It has developed, how- 
ever, that Westchester County, New York, has ar- 
rived at a solution of the displacement of the old 
pianos that create so much argument, and in many 
instances causes some piano men to reflect that about 
the only thing that is done with the old instruments 
is to utilize them in inventories, thus arriving at the 
solution of their being useful. @ It may be that 
it is a good thing for a piano dealer to increase his 
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inventory through such measures, but there is a hia- 
tus as between the value of the old in figures in 
statements, and the tangible asset that creates a lack 
of coherency as to the genuineness of an inventory 
carrying moonlight visions in which the old instru- 
ments do not tally with the tangible in the inven- 
tories. @ A truckman in Westchester County, New 
York, was heard to tell a friend that he had, within 
the past week, hauled three old pianos to the dump 
heap and heaved them over. The friend he was 
talking to said he knew a better one than that, this 
resolving itself into the statement that an Italian run- 
ning a “hot dog”’ institution on the Albany Post Road 
had bought an old piano for two bottles of pop. 
This may be just a glimmer, so to speak, of the ulti- 
mate end of old pianos, like unto the manner in 
which old automobiles are being disposed of. If 
all the old pianos that are to be found in the lofts 
and dark halls in the piano stores of this country 
were treated likewise, the pop, if they were traded 
in upon that basis, would be a tangible asset until 
disposed of through the ordinary methods of drink- 
ing what is contained in the bottles, and then the 
bottles would remain as a tangible asset, worth prob- 
ably as much as many of the old pianos that one finds 
listed in inventories, and the prices attached to those 
old instruments based on prices allowed in trade ins, 
creating a fictitious asset that is invisible and of no 
use. @ The hauling of the old pianos to the dump 
heaps would be another way of disposing of those 
fictitious valuations, but probably many dealers, 
thinking of the overhead, would prefer not to pay 
out the real cash that the trucking of the old instru- 
ments to the dump heap would entail, and would 
rather allow the floor space utilized in the holding 
of these defunct instruments to go on indefinitely 
without realizing that floor space costs so much per 
square foot. The probabilities are that the “hot 
dog” man just wanted the piano to make a showing 
without any regard to whether it could play or not. 
He might give it a coat of kalsomine and make his 
place look prosperous, which is more than some 
piano dealers can do with like assets. @ All this 
may be the result in a cleaning up process that has 
been going on for the past two years in the piano 
business. Here is what will evolve out of the seem- 
ing distress that so many piano men are discussing. 
Following the ideas of the radio men in San Fran- 
cisco, it may be that the people are being brought to 
a realization of the little value of the old pianos that 
have accumulated and which have been held-in the 
inventories of dealers, when they should have been 
publicly hauled out and disposed of in the manner 
that those pianos in Westchester County were dis- 
posed of. ‘That is, that they are of no value. @Q The 
automobile people have gone through this same 
trouble of bringing about a realization of the lack 
of value of old automobiles. The many dump heaps 
that one can see in traveling over the country on the 
railroads brings to mind constantly that an old auto- 
mobile is of little value. Today there is no question 
of the valuation of a second-hand automobile in the 
making of a sale. The buyers themselves realize the 
conditions that surround that. @ The piano people 
can do identically the same thing if they would either 
throw away, burn or pile in heaps where they can 
be seen, the useless old pianos that many dealers and 
salesmen utilize in price cutting, thus making allow- 
ances for old pianos that are worth nothing. There 
instance where a well known piano house 
bought a lot of second-hand pianos and paid only 
$10 apiece for them. Those pianos, however, were 
at little expense made possible to play on, and the 
writer can affirm that at least one of those instru- 
ments would strike a note every four or five notes 
on the keyboard. @ This brings up a problem that 
some piano men might want to figure on. If a sec- 
ond-hand piano is bought for $10, and is made pos- 
sible to allow the striking of at least two notes in 
each octave, is sold, should that sale be put into the 
gross number of instruments sold by the dealer who 
arrives at his cost of selling by dividing his gross 
figures as to sales by the number of units sold? If 
this be the case, then each one of those $10 pianos, 
when sold as is, how, if and when, would show a big 
loss as against the earnings of the new and good 
second-hands. @ The best way to arrive at re- 
placement in the piano business is to destroy all the 
old pianos and make as many dump heaps of them 
as possible, so that the people can see how truly 
worthless they are. This would be even better than 
burning them because the junk heaps would afford 
visible evidence. That would kill the price cutting 
through overvaluation in trade-ins. 
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“Selling Mrs. Consumer” 


There recently was printed one of the most inter- 
esting and authoritative books on consumer trends, 
written by Mrs. Christine Frederick and entitled 
Selling Mrs. Consumer. Mrs. Frederick is a recog- 
nized authority on retailing and her reasoning is 
clear and convincing. Especially valuable is her 
analysis of the changing buying habits of a great 
many buyers with their attendant changes in store 
practice. Some of her points may be summarized 
as follows: @ (1) We consumers have attained 
to a much more generous budget, and we are now 
definitely less interested in “bargains,” price com- 
parisons, “cut prices,” and lower grade qualities. 
@ (2) We consumers are now better educated, more 
modern and esthetic in point of view; more style 
conscious, asking for more color and line and style 
form in all the goods we buy—not only in apparel, 
but in literally everything used and bought by the 
family. @ (3) We consumers are feeling more 
“emancipated” from home drudgery ; we are less will- 
ing to labor over our shopping, or haggle over it, 
or suffer inconvenience or delay or poor service 
through it. In short we value our time at a much 
higher rate than formerly. @ (4) We consumers— 
city—suburban, and rural—have been revolutionized 
as to transportation and communication, and _ this 
most distinctly affects our family buying habits. The 
automobile and the telephone are the mechanisms 
which have brought this about. We now shop over 
a greater range of distance; some of us living in 
semi-urban or urban districts shop in three distinct 
shopping centers—rural, small town, and large city. 
Furthermore, we telephone a much larger proportion 
of our orders than formerly. Even shoes, rugs, ap- 
parel and housewares are among the things now some- 
times included in telephone ordering; a method of 
buying both new and revolutionary. QQ (5) We 
consumers are coming back again to a higher propor- 
tion of neighborhood shopping for convenience 
goods ; and in particular, we are coming to like spe- 
cialty shops with high standards and full assortments. 
We are also, for similar reasons, more interested in 
the independent retailer, whom we had temporarily 
rather deserted. @ Further on in the same chapter 
Mrs. Frederick gives the following pithy analysis 
of the consumers’ reaction to careless treatment. She 
says: “It is odd how dumb retailers believe consum- 
ers to be, and how blind and unintelligent. But this 
is a plain failure to realize how Mrs. Consumer’s 
mind and method work. She is largely inarticulate. 
Her reactions are mainly negative. She is not vastly 
different from the hobo who puts a cryptic chalk 
mark on a house wherein he had no luck. The result 
of a lack of high standards among so many dealers is 
not a positive action but a negative one.” 


Fae 
How to Succeed 


dward A. Filene, department store economist and 
author of the book The Way Out, recently gave out 
some of the principles which he stated had proven 
successful for him in his forty years of merchandis- 
ing. His first point was liberal, truthful advertising 
q “Tell the exact truth in your advertisements,” he 
advised, “being sure to understate the good qualities 
of your products.” If sales refuse to pour in, im- 
prove the quality of your products until they repre- 
sent the best values at the money. If that doesn’t 
work, keep on advertising even more courageously. 
Concluding his little sermon on business, Mr. Filene 
said: “The greatest business successes of the next 
ten years are going to be the business men who are 
at the same time the most truthful and the most 
courageous big advertisers.” @ Here is a formula 
so simple it is a wonder it hasn’t been thought of be- 
fore. Of course, nothing is said of the amount of 
money to be spent for advertising, or where it is to 
come from, no talk of a balanced budget with sales 
efficiency and limitation of wastes as a basis. Ad- 
vertising is certainly a vital necessity in the upbuild- 
ing of a business, but not the only consideration. 


——— 


Tuner Salesmen 
Nels C. Boe, president of the National Association 
of Piano Tuners, gave an interesting picture of the 
new utility of the tuner to the cause of music and 


the piano in his keynote address in Chicago. He 
said: J “An encouraging outlook that has come out 
of all the propaganda for tuning service is the chang- 
ing attitude of the piano owner. He is breaking 
into the picture in a new way. He has not always 
been understood. The tuner’s new approach to the 
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customer starts with the customer’s interest and not 
with the idea of the work that he can be slam-banged 
into having done. The new approach of the high 
class tuner is toward a professional standard and 
conscientiousness of service; it is an appeal to the 
parents through the child; the stressing of the im- 
portance of ear training and how it can be developed 
only through practise on a well kept piano; of how 
technique is accelerated through the properly regu- 
lated piano; of how the life of the piano is extended 
through periodic service; and by many other appeals 
to the owners’ sense and ability to reason.” Truly 
a remarkable statement of principles and ideals. 
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Buying Testimonials 


Evidently in England there still exists a strong 
belief in the value of the customer testimonial as an 
advertising medium. At least quite recently one 
piano dealer in that country announced his willing- 
ness to pay two hundred pounds, or approximately 
one thousand dollars, for the best letter from a cus- 
tomer. The terms of the contest provided that the 
piano must have been purchased within a stipulated 
period and be based on two major points: one, why 
the customer decided to buy from this particular 
dealer; and, second, his opinion of the instrument 
itself. @ Here is an idea which appears to have 
distinct possibilities. First of all, there is the inter- 
est in the contest itself and the sales appeal based on 
a possible refund of the purchase price of the piano. 
In the second place, there is the value of the letters 
of all of the contestants to be used as promotional 
advertising throughout the period of the contest and 
later. @ Of course, there is the chance of the “best” 
letter reading somewhat as follows: “I bought my 
piano from X because | thought I would win the 
prize with this letter, and therefore get my piano 
for nothing. I have never heard of Mr. X before 
or since but I don’t like him. The piano itself is a 
dud. I have had it examined by a number of promi- 
nent pianists who assure me that its action is stiff 
and unresponsive, and its tone is sour, confirming my 
own opinion exactly. 1 bought it on account of its 
color scheme which fits-well into my music room. If 
this letter doesn’t win the prize, and | am expected 
to pay for it, 1 shall immediately move to Australia, 
leaving no address. Yours sincerely * 

——— Sa 


“Shall We Join the Ladies?” 


Dr. Julius Klein recently summarized one of the 
most important principles in advertising and mer- 
chandising of the present day in his usual terse fash- 
ion by stating recently: “ ‘Shall we join the ladies?’ 
is no longer a perfunctory after-dinner query ; it is an 
important problem in merchandising. And the an- 
swer is ‘Yes,’ emphatically.” @ With a conservative 
estimate of 85 per cent. of retail buying done directly 
by women, and a fair proportion of the remainder at 
least supervised if not controlled by the “lady of the 
house” there is no wonder that the majority of adver- 
tising appeals are directed to women. The trend is 
especially noted in automobile advertising. Whereas 
only a few years ago the emphasis was placed upon 
performance, economy of operation, and durability, 
the stress is now put upon appearance, and comfort, 
with the other features mentioned almost as inciden- 
tals. @ The piano business has not reacted, gener- 
ally, to this new theory as have other industries. For 
the past few years its chief appeal to the feminine 
buyer has been through the “bargain instinct,” and 
now of course through the equally compelling factor 
of the musical education of the child. A little more 
attention to the women buyers seems indicated. From 
another angle this state of affairs is surprising in 
view of the fact that warerooms are deliberately ar- 
ranged with the idea of attracting the woman cus- 
tomer. It is at least a partial explanation of the 
extravagance which is traditional in the piano busi- 
ness in the decorating and fitting out of their places 
of business. A little of that money might well be 
diverted to more profitable channels, notably direct 
consumer advertising. 

——_ 
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Why the Passing of the Piano 

Those piano men who are persistently talking 
about the piano being dead, will read with some 
satisfaction the following editorial in the New York 
Sunday Times under the heading “Passing of Little 
Nell.” @ “What has become of the sweet young 
girl, in the white dress with the blue sash, who used 
to sit at the piano in the parlor and run over a pile 
of sheet music every evening? What has become of 
her friends, the youths who would gather round her 
and let their voices swell harmoniously in the strains 
of ‘the newest hit in New York’? They are listening 
to the theme song of the talkies, says a music pub- 
lisher who recently announced his bankruptcy; they 
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are dancing to the radio and the gramophone; and 
very seldom are they gathered in the parlor. In fact, 
the parlor has gone with the sheet music and the 
piano. The air is full of a hundred orchestras play- 
ing the newest song hits, and there is no point in buy- 
ing sheet music for a piano which is silent most of 
the time unless the automatic player is turned on. 
Thus is marked the end of another era. From the 
time when the harpsichord or the spinet succeeded 
the harp as the musical instrument every well- 
brought-up young woman should know, until the 
triumph of the Radio Age, there used regularly to 
float upon the evening airs of western countries 
the sounds of amateur music. Early in this 
century the sheet-music business had grown to 
such proportions that Tin Pan Alley, in New York 
City, became a lucrative branch of national industry. 
No sooner had a young man pounded out a new tune 
than it was hastily published by the firm which em- 
ployed him, and then what is euphoniously called the 
‘plugging’ began. It was not very long before hits 
by such masters as Irving Berlin and Ernest Ball 
sold beyond a million copies. They were stacked on 
every piano; the blue-sashed maidens played them, 
well or ill according to their flair, and youths whose 
voices had just settled, in Privut Mulvaney’s phrase 
‘bellowed melojus to the moon,’ Every girl ‘took 
piano,’ and many reluctant boys were snatched from 
one ole cat and shinny to practice for hated music 
masters, coming thrice a week at 50 cents an hour. 
For almost twenty years of the century this custom 
endured, and music publishers’ names were as well 
known in American parlors as the names of the radio 
and gramophone ‘torch-singers’ are known now. 
For music publishers anticipated theatrical producers 
and book publishers by featuring their names in large 
letters at the top of their sheets, while those of com- 
poser and lyrist were printed modestly below. It 
was a sociable and pleasant age ; yet let us not mourn 
its passing. For it was beginning to seem possible 
to get enough of hearing an amateur chorus in 
“Sweet Adeline.” @ The bankrupt publishing 
house is disputed in its theory that the sheet-music 
business is dead by other publishers who mention the 
royalties they receive on their songs from the radio 
and gramophone industry. But this is different. It 
is the manufacturing of songs, not sheet music. That 
will not restore Little Nell to the piano, nor bring 
the long-legged boys with quavering voices back 
into the parlor. No, the song at twilight is over, 
and the lights aren’t low any more. 
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Miserable Mouthings 


When good news is printed about piano selling, 
those whe do not sell any pianos, but keep them, com- 
plain about the lies that are told. Those who do sell 
pianos, and say so, offering proofs against the mealy 
and miserable protests of those who do not, there is a 
quiet smile and then a quaint complaint that the tell- 
ing of such doings in the public prints work against 
the busy ones, because it might create an awakening 
among the lazy piano men and thus create harder 
work for those that are selling. @ It is a rather 
indescribable feeling when one is met with protests 
that the saying any one is selling pianos, and that all 
there is to such recordings of the vitality of the piano 
are but lies, and not even the limitation set that they 
are piano lies. @Q It is a fact that the production of 
pianos this very month of the beginning of Septem- 
ber shows an increase, and this means that pianos are 
being sold. Let those who protest with the word 
“lies” on the breath and in outspoken words remem- 
ber that the word of the ones who say they are sell- 
ing are just as reliable as the words of those who do 
this miserable mouthing about the inability of any 
one to sell pianos. Pianos are increasing in demand, 
because they are being bought by the people. Why 
cry about it if the “other fellow” is getting the busi- 
ness ? 
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Harnessing Imagination 


Word comes from Hollywood that “movie mag- 
nates” are going on their own, regarding songs for 
their productions. It will soon be a case of “no pub- 
lishers need apply,”’ according to present indications, 
at least. They are collecting staff song composers, 
just as in the early days of the movie industry they 
had staff scenario writers. The men who write the 
songs will get good salaries and the companies that 
employ them will own the compositions they are to 
produce on the various lots. It is understood, for 


instance, that Herb Brown is drawing down $500 a 
week, and the company owns what he composes dur- 
ing the life of the agreement. Q It will be remem- 
bered that the staff system finally drove movie pro- 
ducers to the magazines for new material. Pegasus, 
the poet’s steed, grew tired of working in harness, 
week in and week out, with the toilful monotony of 
a draught animal. Like the producers of movies, the 
scenario writers had to turn out “footage.” They 
had to be there with the goods, on time. Comedies, 
slapstick, one-reel farces, 10-reel thrillers, anything 
in fact wanted on the lot, the scenario department 
had to produce. @ Movie magnates were and are 
business men. They hired people to produce works 
of imagination. If their imaginations balked at func- 
tioning, then they signed on others to fill the jobs. 
Today one might review the entire output and ques- 
tion whether even one original classic was produced 
under this system. And now the muse of song is 
being signed up to do team work with the movies. 


“Three Prospects for One Cent” 


That was the inducement offered to the dealers 
during the recent radio shows in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. It seems that one of the slogans as to 
honesty that attracted the dealers in Southern Cali- 
fornia was that “last year 600,000 radio buyers were 
furnished 300 dealers” in that section. Probably 
here is where the “three for a cent” as to prospects 
was arrived at. @ Be that as it may, the two radio 
shows were a great success, it is said. The admis- 
sion tickets were fifty cents each, and they were sold 
to dealers for $3 per thousand, which is another 
clever way of getting attention that does not usually 
apply to exhibitions of any kind. But the dealers, if 
all be true that is told, gave those tickets that cost 
three cents each to people, and such tickets if prop- 
erly used could get admission by paying twenty-five 
cents or half-price at the door or ticket office if they 
wrote their names upon the back of the admission 
cards. @ There is just one thing that brings atten- 
tion to this kind of publicity and that is, does the 
advertising that radio prospects are worth just three 
for one cent show an invigorating application of 
getting business or not Some might say it is cheap 
in the first place, and there are some piano men who 
say now that it is a d——d lie. Q It is no worse, 
however, than the claims of an eastern association 
that the publication of four full page advertisements 
in four national magazines brought in over four 
hundred thousand answers ; although this might have 
been a mistake, for one piano man was heard to say 
that the number ran over half a million. @ The 
California publicity stunt had additional incentive 
for admission in that $5,000 in prizes were offered, 
which is about three for every hundred thousand 
chances, if all that is sent into this office be true, or 
what is whispered confidentially. But it was a big 
success, so it is said, just as some said the last ex- 
position of pianos at Chicago was said to be a great 
success. Don’t smile. 
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Jobs, Positions, and Titles 


The word Executive now is being handled rather 
brutally in the piano business, for some of the men 
who have lost jobs that allowed them to adopt desig- 
nations that bespoke more power be with you and a 
lowe salary or wages are giving their histories, and 
among them are several going the rounds where the 
word “executive” applies as a wonder argument for 
a big payment for services bestowed in return for 
executive ability. @ This reminds one of what the 
man said in Chicago when asked what his position 
was in the office he worked in. ‘‘Well,” said this 
hard-worker, “‘you see it is like this. I never had 
time to ask what my title was, and they generally 
say when I am approached, ‘Hello, You,’ then the 
query is made, and the which I answer.” @ Some 
men seem to prefer a long and exalted title to a big 
salary. To be an executive means little. It is the 
results that bring the big pay, and that means work. 
So let the executives stay where they are, on the 
outside looking in, and let those who do the work 
stay on the inside looking out. @ Executive ability 
proves itself in returns. That is the answer to those 
who want to draw a salary and dream of an execu- 
tive position in the belief that such a title implies 
there is no work to be done. The real force behind 
a successful business is aroused by the silent men 
who have no time to think about whether he is 
called “Say,” or “Executive.” 


amblin 
“Siemaits 


“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


The Trade Papers and Their Functions— 
How They Have Fared in the Piano 
Industry—All Newspapers Should 
Be Looked Upon as Commercial 
Ventures as to Purpose, Profit and 
Loss. 


One of the somewhat strange things our boasted civiliza- 
tion opens to the mind is the generally little understanding 
of what a newspaper or other publicaton of the journalistic 
field seems to mean to the general reading public. That 
it costs just as much or more to conduct a publication 
as it does other commercial lines is not seemingly un- 
derstood in its relations to dollars and cents. 

The time or ability of writers for a paper seems to be 
thought something akin to free offerings, to cost nothing to 
the paper that employs them. Not as much consideration is 
given to this field of labor as that of the clerk in a store 
that gives his time to sell a customer what the store offers 
for sale. 

The newspaper writer enjoys a somewhat cheap consider- 
ation just because he is a writer and may give to the pubilc 
some of his costly labor for nothing. This compensates 
many a polite overture to the one who gives the worker 
for the press a subservience that gladdens the one who re- 
ceives the consideration, and which the clerk does not obtain. 


Certain Perquisites 


There are certain perquisites that the newspaper man 
obtains that are looked upon as rights, but which in 
fact are nothing more than “tips” such as one gives 
to the polite waiter that gives heed to the orders for “eats.” 
There is little difference, however, in the subservience of 
the waiter and that of the writer in fact, and while the 
“tips” are granted to the waiter in a spirit of protest, that 
given to the writer of news or other things is offered in a 
seeming spirit of friendship. But it takes more subtle work 
on the part of a waiter to give heed to the peculiarities 
of eating than it does the writers to the readers of the news- 
papers which supply the daily brain food, it might be said. 
It is this phase of journalism, so-called, that grates on the 
mind of The Rambler. Even the conducting of a trade 
paper is not a call for much brains, as is evident in the 
piano industry, yet there is a something necessary that goes 
beyond the mere writing of the so-called “news” that some 
publishers of trade papers are given to disport, in that the 
piano trade papers in many ways but mirror what the 
trade is. 


An Old Simile 


The Rambler confesses this is an old simile, but it gives 
many worries to those who have an apt understanding of 
piano making and selling, with the necessary confession that 
to tell the truth is abhorrent to many in the industry, and 
the acceptance of what is not true is just as abhorrent to 
those who write the impressions that the trade “necessities” 
of distribution obtain in the daily grind. 

Trade papers are no different from newspapers. Each 
has a living to make. If it is necessary to smother truths 
for fear of “losing business,” then does newspaper work 
descend from that pedestal the public seemingly believes 
exists in all directions throughout the journalistic field. 
It becomes a store in fact, with the difference that the 
obtaining a sale of the advertising space is somewhat more 
difficult than that of selling theater tickets, dining room food 
with quality as a basis, traveling as a necessity, clothing and 
smokes as a luxury, shoes as a self-defense, and the many 
things that the people today designate as needs, and all 
sold with the end in view of making money. 

No one would walk into a shoe store, give the salesman a 
cigar or a “good jolly,” and expect to get a pair of shoes 
for nothing. This applies to all stores where things are 
offered for sale. But let a newspaper man show up and 
the “jollying” process is set to work, the writer looking 
for something to write about accepts what is told him, 
goes out smoking a poor cigar that has been foisted upon 
him with a look of friendship, gives the “jollier’ a write- 
up that is worth one hundred dollars. The writer seems 
then to be satisfied with the vapid glorification of the smiles 
without genuine thanks that always follows such a free 
offering, and this without the benefited one through the 
write-up realizing that the rent overhead of the newspaper is 
far more than that of the storekeeper or manufacturer. 

All this comes to the mind of The Rambler whenever he 
opens his mail throughout the day’s work. This giving 
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world is now 

Agents.” 
vertising Experts.” 
space and salaries to keep them going. 
by compelling newspapers to pay the toll of the overhead 


These worthies are sometimes called “Ad- 
Such advertising men need only floor 


They obtain this 


“Press 


and collect from the papers in which the advertising appears. 

With this, however, there is an unwritten understanding 
that certain “puffs” shall be obtained, and it is these “puffs” 
or “write-ups” that assume proportions as the world goes 
on that are irritating if not obnoxious. This greed for ob- 
taining from publications free space or hand-outs like unto 
the the 


is becoming more and more exaggerated as the field 


contributions to boxes of the blind on street cor- 
ners, 
of the press agents expands. 

It does seem that newspapers themselves are responsible 
The press agent that makes good 


The work of the 


for this state of affairs. 
is generally a newspaper-trained person. 
free writers appeals to those who desire publicity of a per- 
sonal kind. It is no different from that of the industrial, a 
piano, for instance, that is seeking name value, yet the press 


agent gets the money for what the newspapers make pos- 


sible, and that at no expense 

The press agent can operate without overhead; the writ- 
ing can be done in a room in which there are the neces- 
sities of living and sleeping, while the copy thus manufac- 
tured is sent out under cost of two cents, 
many carrying a collect postage that the newspaper has 
to pay. This stuff goes through the rewrite desk to the 
linotype operators 
ployees get), into the hands of the pressmen who also derive 
than the and 
the public printed on paper that as 


Distribution of a 


postage at a 


(who make more than the rewrite em- 


more compensation does men who write, 


finally is handed to 
sold for the 
newspaper, notwithstanding the pound weight privileges of a 


does not pay white paper. 
government post office has a loss yeariy of millions, and 
the only one getting the benefit is the one who pays the 
press agent a stipend that is not within living overhead of 
should be the highest paid of the whole string of 


that 


one who 


overheads beset an article of such nature. 


The press agents have a wide field to work in. Starting 
in with the advertising agents, flowing into the industrials, 
carrying on with the retail field, entering the religious pub- 
licity, for this has become a commercial character in that 
the churches that advertise get their executive parsons’ ser- 
mons printed if a good press agent is employed, and then 
believed by The 
the 


entering the social centers where it is 


“big money” is to be made, while news- 


Rambler the 
papers get nothing. 
well understands that the 


whether it is fit to print or not; 


Rambler press 


O} yes, Phe 
“the news,” 
any well regulated newspaper office there are re- 
“stuff” and 


give 


editors that have to take the press agent 
make it over to fit whatever editorial or news policies the 
paper but ten with 
editorial or news policies that are controlled from the count- 


This sort of charity is worked from day to 


may have in belief, nine times out of 


ing room 
day. 

The press 
through the 


agents now have branched into large propor- 


tions great success in finding newspaper men 


rather fre« their givings. As this grows the arrogance 


of the press: agent attitude is approaching the marked and 


insistent subservience of the journalistic enterprises to ad- 
the profit while the 


may 


vertising agents, who seemingly get 
make inroads 
attitude of ilk, but it 


as newspapers realize the impositions that are 


papers get the husks. The press agent 


into this arrogant the advertising 
will die out 
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the return the 
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eturns 


industrial gets 


agent gets free sub- 


who 


for 


now Carries on in a way 


he press agent, 
kill that field 


furnished, 


there be 
the 


will writers unless 


soon 
return and 
that 


production in 


ress stuff more reliable 


something for the free givings represent 
much money as to costs of every 


fered that has been obtained for nothing 
ulvertisers do not seem to differentiate between mag- 
news} trade papers. They expect nothing 
in the shape of free notices from the magazines which they 
pay but let a trade paper obtain a page 
at an honest price to cover costs of production and a 
profit that permits of a living for the projectors of the 
enterprise, and there is a demand that the advertising 
agents and press agents work to the limit. 

The beggars for 
secret of the fact that they expect free space that costs more 
than a week’s work of the press agent, but carry generally 
with an article that no paper could print in full understand- 
ing of the product if familiar with that product, a piano 


The average press agent endeavors to cover 


azines ipers or 


big prices to; 


space, that is press agents, make no 


for instance. 


all products, even enters the field of distribution with un- 
blushing effrontery, and says things that are not true; not 
with malice aforethought, but in blind ignorance of a par- 
ticular subject. To open an envelope with a_ beautifully 
fashioned article nearer untruth than truth, sometimes with 
unblushing recklessness as to the the 
product written about, and expect free space for such a 
medley of lies is to surpass understanding in these days of 
freedom and Volsteadism. 

Then with this combination of unreliableness based upon 


facts surrounding 


lack of knowledge of what is being written about, there 
comes with it a notice that if the enclosed be utilized it is 
with the understanding that the paper receiving stuff 
from a seeker for free space, is not to think that it may 
lead on to some business if used. That is made clear. 

There is one concern in St. Paul that sends out specimens 
of its work, and with it a circular letter stating this fact, 
and the usual demand to send a marked copy of the paper 
in which the press agent or ad-smith wants a free hand- 
out, is tailed with the drastic remark, “but do not ask us 
for matrices,” the which costs less than the re-write work 
of the sodden and over-worked man at that desk, to say 
nothing of the overhead appertaining to the getting the 
paper into the mails the Government lends its support for 
distribution to the extent of millions each year through the 
pound-rate system of postal extension. 


The Meanest Exhibition 


But the meanest exhibition of a low spirit as to this 
begging is to receive a big envelope filled with free press 
agent stuff and find the postage has not been paid in full, 
the envelope probably carrying the word “Personal” on it, 
this additional postage to be collected before the bogus per- 
sonal letter is delivered. 

This fake “Personal” upon advertising matter should be 
stopped by the postal authorities. The Rambler gets a lot 
of it. He does not want life insurance, paintings, stocks or 
bonds, for having been a newspaper man much of his life 
he has no capital to invest in such things. The newspaper 
man has little perquisites in the way of additional salary 
making, for if he is successful he spends as he makes, and 
during these days of the instalment plan generally spends 
before he makes. 

Let the press agent stop philandering, or soon there will 
be a catastrophe that will bring newspapers to scant courtesy. 
This will come just as soon as the Israelites that obtain in 
the journalistic world wake up to the giving of free space for 
The trade paper seemingly has the hardest part 
to bear in the demand for free space. Just why an indus- 
trial that its trade papers is something 
else again, 

There has been a general upset as to the trade papers 
This is to be expected; but the trade 


nothing. 


not 
The Rambler believes. 


does support 


in the piano industry. 
papers do not seem to meet the general changes in the spirit 
that should go with the mirrors of the industry they should 
represent. To drop from a production of something like 
400,000 per year to about 100,000 tells its own story. 


Too Many Trade Papers 
The Musicat Courter, as is told elsewhere, is the only 
weekly that now represents the music instrument field, with 
the basic musical instrument as its fundamental in the music 
industry and trade. There always has been too many trade 
publications in this field, and the Mustcat Courter has al- 
The Rambler says this with no 


stood as the best. 


it is but the carrying on through an ex- 


ways 
selfish modesty 
perience that has extended over fifty years of study of the 
piano alone. 

The Musicat Courier is now in its fiftieth year, and this 
gained for it a standing that has not as yet been 
reached by any other publication of the kind existifg at 
But even into this old and influential publication 


has 


this time. 
does the press agent strive for privileges that are free 
The false and misleading press agent stuff is understood 
by the Musicat Courter staff; the telling of stories that 
give ratings to pianos of the commercial and medium stand- 
ards with that of the artistic or high grade, is at once dis- 
covered. While exasperating, yet the fact that the press 
agent may never have seen a piano, or know the difference 
between a square, upright or grand, and much less about the 
differences between the small grand and the concert grand, 
there is an assumption of knowledge through a clever 
collection utilization of that most 
papers devoted at present to this field of the music life of 


and expressions fool 
the world 

The trade paper is the real crux of creating interest in 
the men who make and sell pianos. Smaller music 
instruments, with the possible exception of the harp and the 
violin, which are in the hands of experts, as is the piano, 
requires good sales people. 

The piano, however, is dependent upon name value and 
tone. How many of the press agents can tell the difference 
as to name values and tone? In truth, there are few sales- 
men that carry this knowledge. Without a trade press how 
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is this knowledge to get into the ivory domes of those who 
claim salesmanship ability, who sell on a price-cutting in- 
fluence, know those differentiations? The public outside the 
music field does not know, and it is those that should be pro- 
tected. 


The Only One of Its Kind 


The Musical Courier is now the only paper issued in 
the interests of music that covers all fields of music— 
the musicians, the teachers, the artists, the schools, the 
instruments that are used in all such work, and above 
all the Musical Courier is the only paper covering this 
range of arts that is issued weekly. 

Up to the present the press agents have not sent in any 
criticism of music events, but that is to be expected as the 
work enlarges in the hunt for free write-ups. 
ing is given that the beggars for free newspaper space will 
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not receive it for the asking, for we can make all our copy 
through our own organization of experts. 
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Where to Buy 


ACTION BRACKETS 








NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS @ CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. “‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
Vis. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 





Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
316-326 W 39TH ST., NEW YORK 
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KNABE 


Established 1837 
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Established 1854 
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‘COMPANY 


The leader in all that has to do with the advancement of 
music. Manufacturers of the Duo-Art. Orchestrel. 
Pianola, Pipe Organs and Duo-Art Pipe Or- 
gans. Weber, Steck and Wheelock Pianos, 





WURLITZER. 


Pianos 





with Steinway & Sons, the 
Steinway Duo-Art. 


Music Rolls of the highest artistic 
character. Also in combination 








Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 


Art Case Designs and Prices 


U. S. A. 








‘THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 





M. STEINERT & SONS 


Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical 
center of America for sixty-one years 





Factory and Offices 
NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STRBETS 
NEW YORK 

















The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS | 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that 
Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. 8. A. 


THE BAUER PIANO 





of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of piano 
making tonally and structurally. It is a marvelous instru- 
ment. Its selling power is not the least important feature. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Factory: 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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“AMERICA'S FINEST PIANO™ 


A.B. CHASE 


SSTABLISNHED ser7s 


“ 


“THE SWEET TONED" 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1669 
“ 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA~ 
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ESTABLISHED 18636 
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A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 
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FACTORIES AT NORWALK OHIO I 


THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 

















MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING Co. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 
































There in the shabby room... strangely, surprisingly, 


the most expensive piano in the world 


His room was drab—the furniture plain and 
worn—but there were books and some fine prints 
—and in the corner, gleaming, a Mason & Ham- 
lin piano. 

For this young musician and composer felt 
that he could scarcely bear to have any piano 
iess than the finest that the world of music knew. 
He earned only sixty dollars a week by teaching, 
but his wants were simple . . . his other wants. 
In music his wants were soaring. And that, to 
him, meant a Mason & Hamlin. 

So it is that you find this magnificent piano 
in two types of home. In the mansions of the 


world, where famous canvases hang on the walls, 
where furniture and hangings are of breath- 
taking splendor, where the floors are covered 
with fabulous Orientals .. . there you find the 
Mason & Hamlin, costliest of pianos. 

And in those lesser homes where the only fab- 
ulous beauty is in the music loved and played 
... there too you find the Mason & Hamlin. 

For both in the richness of its music and in 
its unequalled social reputation, the Mason & 
Hamlin stands proudly alone. Catalogue of 
models may be had by writing to Mason & 
Hamlin Co., 18 Station Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


THE FINEST (AND INCIDENTALLY THE COSTLIEST) PIANO IN THE WORLD. $1650 TO $25,000 


The ebonized Model A is only $1650, which means $165 is all 
that is necessary for the first payment. Your dealer offers con- 


The Mason & Hamlin Baby Grand, with the Ampico, is $3150. 
The Ampico is the only instrument ever invented which exactly 
venient terms of payment. A generous allowance will be made reproduces upon the piano itself the playing of concert artists. 


for your present instrument. 
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